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When I first visited Khajugaho with my adventurous, bosom; Preface 
friend Amar Singh, some twentyfive years ago, when there 

were no shops and no hotels, it was its lively sculptures which 

fascinated us—and it was also these sculptures which baffled 

us—the most. Quite naturally as in anybody's case, the 

single question which looked straight into our face was: ‘Why 

have these “obscene” figures been carved in sacred places? 

We were studying phelosophy and literature and discussed, 

on our way back, a lo&of Kant and Sankara, on the one hand, 

and Keats and Kālidāsa, on the other. 


Since then, I have been to Khajuraho off and on a 
number of times, with virtually the same question turning in 
my mind. ‘The climax of this actual acquaintance with the 
spirit and style of its art was reached in 1972 when I went 
there with my friends, the late Professor R.P. Shukla, the 
artist from Shantiniketan, Dr. N.S. Chauhan, the Social 
Psychologist and Pandit M.K. Saraswat, the Advocate-Histo- 
ran of Allahabad. We discussed the problem anew, plainly 
and at length, and attacked it from almost every angle. Many 
‘mundane’ and many ‘sacred’ theories were proposed, argued 
threadbare and rejected. Sometimes they were ‘esoteric’, some- 
times ‘exotic’. But no satisfactory solution came into view. 


This visit was, however, tremendously helpful in one 
respect that the problem was examined in all its aspects and 
in minutest detail. I worked on the vague suggestions which 
were then still more vaguely made. А close study of the 
Sanskrit texts— philosophical, religious, literary and Silpa, was 
the primary need of this matter and it was thoroughly made 
to find out if any prescription—that such sculptures be shown 
on temple walls symbolically or ritualistically—had been laid | 
down in them. There was none. The Silpa-texts had such | 
prescriptions but they were ordained not on account of any 
religious need or ritual, but purely for ornamentation and | 
beautiful effect. The raison d'etre of its depiction on the Hindu š 
temple was simply aest/tetic. 


A critical analysis was needed and the present work 
comprises the findings of this intensive study of the Art of 
Khajuraho with reference to the depiction of mithunas. It 
ventures to clear the widespread misunderstandings and mis- 
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conceptions relating to Ше subject. Arbitrary surmises had not 
only obscured its real meaning and purpose but had also 
confused the whole issue. Even such a great savant of Indian 
art as Dr Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, who has otherwise 
contributed a lot to literature on this subject, held the errone- 
ous view that there are no mithunas in the interior of the 
Khajuraho temple. They are there, in fact, and it is a pity 
that a large number of scholars who have wielded their pen on 
this subject missed the extremely graceful mithuna-couples, of 
all four types, on the door-jambs of the sanctum, the walls of 
the pradaksinapatha and $alà-niches of the mandapa. 


In fact, too much sacred, esoteric and metaphysical 
significance had been attached to Indian art and this aspect 
has been accordingly explained, of course, without any textual 
support, mainly on fanciful conjectures. Study of its formal 
aspect had been so wholly neglected that, that any such aspect 
ever existed within the precincts of Indian art was considered 
inconceivable. It must be borne in mind that Indian art is 
sacred in the sense that it is only through the religious media 
that it has expressed itself; otherwise, as the study of the 
Brhat-Samhitta@ of Varahamihira and the Kama-Sitra of 
Vatsyayana, the Citra-Sütra of the  Visnu-Dharmottara-Puràna 
and Ше Agni-Purdna, the Samaraángana-Sütradhàra of Bhoja and 
other Silpa-texts, the classical Sanskrit works of Poetry and 
Drama and, more specifically, the works on Poetics, e.g., the 
Sahitya-Darpana of Viswanatha, and Dramaturgy, e.g., the 
Natya-Sastra of Bharata and the Dasa-Rüpaka of Dhananjaya, 
has shown, it has grown, developed and attained the most 
magnificent summits formally and independently of any religi- 
ous injunction. The key to its understanding lies in the 
Sastras (texts) which deal with Rasa, specifically the Srügàára- 
Rasa and those which prescribe the depiction of Devangana- 
Mithuna sculptures in Lila-Vildsa postures for ‘Sobha@ and 
*Vibhusama'. The problem belonged essentially to a classical 
age and it is with thetextual support of the classical literature 
of the same age (precisely from the Gupta period, c. 400 to the 
dawn of the Delhi Sultanate period, c. 1200) that an attempt 
has been made to solve it. 


In essence, it is a study of Indian Aesthetics based on 
Sanskrit texts (Poetics, Dramaturgy, Vàstu and other Sastras) 
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about 100 of which have leen quoted in original. Nearly 
200 modern works have been consulted on the subject and 
almost all current theories have been critically examined. 
The temples of Khajuraho have been dealt with stylistically 
and the epigraphical data have been used to reinforce the 
historical part. The work attempts to study Indian Art in 
general and the Art of Khajuraho in particular, in its formal 
aspect over and above the much-professed, and generally 
superfluous, esoteric, nfetaphysical or ritualistic interpretation 
thereof and, I am confident, it is probably the first venture to 
study it as such. 


For rich Americans and Europeans, India is a land of 
mysteries and wonders. A film showing the Hindu marriage 
ceremony would rouse thousands of them to a pleasant sur- 
prise and would be a popular entertainment feature. In fact, 
they can pay for their pleasures and surprises and they even 
pay, and pay handsomely, for their religious faiths; and the 
witty Indians have started trading in such items as Religion, 
Philosophy, History and, of course, Art. The most popular 
item of this lot is eroticism. Scores of authors, without any 
title, authority or qualification, have come up with their works 
on Khajuraho and Konark—predominantly depicting erotic 
sculptures—without knowing Indian Art or Indian Archi- 
tecture even at its vestiges! An album of erotic sculptures 
sells like hot cakes and they compile such albums under 
different titles and in various styles. Sometimes captions to 
the plates are the only text in a work! Some publishers even 
do it themselves without bothering to engage an author! It is 
unfortunate that though in this way they earn money, we lose 
tremendously in woeful underestimation of our cultural values 
and standards and in gross misinterpretation of our history 
and art. It is necessary, above all professions, to vindicate 
the substance that has gone into the making of Indian Art. 


My heartiest thanks are due, naturally, to my friends 
M/s Amar Singh, the late Professor R.P. Shukla, Dr N.S. 
Chauhan and Pandit M.K. Saraswat. Г thank my friend 
Mr T.R. Suyal of the Archaeological Survey of India for his 
valuable suggestions and encouragement. Mr Brijendra Roy, 
my erstwhile pupil, was always with me during my long 
exertive stays at Khajuraho and other places and his help has 
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been invaluable to me in Ше outdoor study. I thank him 
heartily. 


I am also grateful to my photographer-friend Mr Satya 
Prakash (ofthe Mughal Jewellers, Hotel Chandela, Khajuraho) 
for the great help he rendered in outdoor photographic work. 
Most of the line-drawings have been done by my daughter 
Neelima. 9 

` [2] 

I express my thanks also to my wife Savitri, to my 
daughters Veena, Neelima and Sandhya and to my son Ajay 
Nath. This book is dedicated to my wife with love and respect. 


Lastly, I thank Mr Shakti Malik of M/s Abhinav 


Publications, New Delhi, for his taking extraordinary pains to 
> 2 o d 
produce this book in a superb format. 


Gwalior R. NATH 
l4th April, 1978 
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Note: Spellings of popular names of places, rivers, temples, etc., as 
follows, have been retained and no diacriticals have been used 
therewith: 


Cities: Khajuraho, Kalinjar, Bhumara, Sanchi, Vidisha, Kannauj 
Rivers: Yamuna, Ken, Narmada, Chambal, Betwa, Dhasana 


Temples: Kandariya, Chitragupta, Devi Jagdamba, Adinath, 
Parshwanath, Chaturbhuj, Chaunsath  Jogini, Lakshman, 
Vishwanath, Vamana, Matangeshwar 


Misc.: Acharyas, Chandellas, Suraj-Kund, Tantric, etc. 
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the exterior 
CV Vamana Temple, devangana sculptures on 
the exterior 
CVI Vamana Temple, devangana sculptures on 
the exterior 
CVII Duladeo Temple 
СУПІ Duladeo Temple 
CIX Duladeo Temple, devànganà-mithuna sculp- 
tures on the exterior 
CX  Chaturbhuj Temple 
CXI Chaturbhuj Temple 
CXII Chaturbhuj Temple, devangana-mithuna 
sculptures on the exterior 
CXIII Graceful devànganà sculptures from the 


Kandariya 

CXIV Graceful devangana sculptures from the 
Kandariya 

CXV Graceful devangana sculptures from the 
Lakshman 

CXVI Graceful devangana sculptures from the 
Lakshman 


СХУП Lavanyamaya mithunas from the Parshwa- 
nath Temple 
CXVIII  Asakta (amorous) mithuna from the Lakshman 
Temple 
CXIX  Maithunarata (couple in copulation) mithuna 
from the Lakshman Temple 
CXX  Bhrasta (perverted) mithuna from the Devi .. 
Jagdamba Temple 
CXXI  Yaksa-Yaksi couple, Sunga pillar from Amin 
(near Thaneshwar, Kuruksetra, 2nd cent. 
B.C.) 
CXXII Mithuna, chaitya facade, Karle 
CXXIII Mithuna from Mathura, 2nd century A.D. 
CXXIV Mithuna from Amaravati, 2nd century A.D. 
CXXV  Mithunas, ayaka-frieze from Nagarjunakonda, ° 
2nd/3rd century A.D. (National Museum) 


^ 


XXVI 
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CXXVI 
CXXVII 
CXXVIII 
CXXIX 
CXXX 
CXXXI 
CXXXII 


CXXXIII 
CXXXIV 


CXXXV 
CXXXVI 
CXXXVII 
CXXXVIII 
CXXXIX 
CXL 
CXLI 
CXLII 
CXLIII 
XLIV 
CXLV 
CXLVI 
CXLVII 


CXLVIII 


2 


Mithuna from Nagarjunakonda, 2nd/3rd 
century A.D. 

Mithuna from  Nagarjunakonda, 2nd/3rd 
century A.D. 

Mithuna from  Nagarjunakonda, 2nd/3rd 
century A.D. 

Mithunas, door-jambs, Vishnu Temple, 
Barwasagar, Gupta period, c. 4th century A.D. 
Vidyadhara couple from Cave 16, Ajanta, c. 
475 (AIIS) 

Mithuna from Siva Temple, Bhumara, c. 5th 
century (AIIS) 

Mithuna from Dasavatara Temple, Deogarh, 
c. 5th century (AIIS) 

Mithuna, Ajanta fresco, c. 6th century A.D. 
Mithuna from Cave 3, Badami, 578 A.D. 
(AIIS) 

Mithuna, door-jamb, Sarnath Museum, 6th 
century A.D. 

Mithuna, Mallikarjuna Temple, Pattadakal, 
740 A.D. 

Mithunas, lintel from Abaneri (Raj), 8th 
century A.D. 

Mithuna on frieze, Baroli 

Mithuna, exterior niche, ВагоП 


Mithunas on balustrade, Lankesvara Cave,’ 


Kailashnath, Ellora, 750-850 A.D. 

Mithunas on door-jambs (Teli-ka-) Telingani 
Mandir, Gwalior, c. 8th century A.D. 
Mithunas on door-jambs (Teli-ka-) Telingani 
Mandir, Gwalior, c. 8th century A.D. 
Mithunas on door-jambs (Teli-ka-) Telingani 
Mandir, Gwalior, c. 8th century A.D. 
Mithuna, Avantisvara Temple, Kashmir, 9th 
century (AIIS) 

Mithuna sculpture from Ardhai-din-ka- 
Jhompra, Ajmer, c. 10th century 

Mithunas on panels, Vaital Deul Temple, 
Bhuvaneshwar, c. 10th century 

Mithuna from  Rajarani Temple, Bhuva- 
neshwar, early 11th century (AIS) 

Mithuna from Rajarani Temple, Bhuva- 


xxvii 
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neshwar, early 11th century (AIIS) 
Mithunas from Kesava Temple, Somnathpur, 


1268 A.D. 


CL Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, mid-13th 
century A.D. 
CLI Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, mid-13th 
century A.D. e 
CLII Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, mid-13th 
century A.D. 
CLIII Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, mid-13th 
century A.D. 
CLIV  Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, mid-13th 
- century (AIIS) 
CLV Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, mid-13th 
century (AIIS) 
CLVI Mithunas, Suparshvanath Temple, Ranakpur 
CLVII Mithunas, Suparshvanath Temple, Ranakpur 
CLVIII Mithuna, Vellore Temple, 17th century A.D. 
CLIX Yab-Yum 
CLX  Piditaka posture, Devi Jagdamba Temple 
CLXI Piditaka posture, Devi Jagdamba Temple 
CLXII Latavestitaka posture from Lakshman Temple 
CLXIII Vrksadhirtidaka posture from Lakshman 
Temple 
CLXIV  Vrksadhirüdaka posture from Parshwanath 
Temple 
CLXV  Sthitarata posture from Devi Jagdamba 
Temple 
CLXVI Avalambitaka posture from Kandariya Temple 
CLXVII Dhenuka posture from Lakshman Temple 
CLXVIII Dhenuka posture from Duladeo-Temple 
CLXIX  Mare-coitus from Lakshman Temple 
CLXX Male Sirsasana-coitus from Kandariya Temple 
CLXXI Female Sirsásana-coitus from Vishwanath 
'Temple 
CLXXII Typical Khajuraho Devàngana with Scorpion 
CLXXIII Sanchi Yaksi (Dohada motif) (AIIS) 
CLXXIV Nagini from Bihar 
CLXXV  Ganga from Ellora (AIIS) 
CLXXVI Female sculptures from Ellora 
CLXXVII Mamallapuram women 
CLXXVIII Rukmini of Nokhas 
xxviii 
Е Tem 
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МӘРЕ nce 


Chapter I 


The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand, in the central region of India) 
rose to power about the beginning of the 10th century A.D. Originally, they 
were tributary to the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kannauj. With the decline of the 
power of the latter, they assumed independence, under Yasovarman, who hum- 
bled his neighbours, viz, Ше Cedis, the Maàlavas and the Каџѕа]аѕ, and 
extended his conquests into their territories. Не also conquered the fort of 
Kalinjar and consolidated his gains, though, formally, he continued to pay 
allegiance to his powerless suzerain, more out of respect than compulsion.! 


His son Dhanga was also a powerful ruler. Не seems to have wrested the 
strategic fort of Gwalior from his overlord and extended his sway into all the 
four directions. His long and stable reign and ambitious military ventures 
brought immense prosperity to his capital Кһагјйгауаһака (Khajuraho) (Map 
No. 1). His son Ganda succeeded him. He was followed by Vidyadhara at 
the time when the political horizon of north India was fast becoming clouded 
by the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni (1000-1030 A.D.). The Hindu rajas 
were not slow to realize the danger which would soon engulf them and tried to 
check his advance into the country by liberally supporting the Hindushahis of 
Kabul. Every new lease of life to the latter was a year of peace to the former. 
But the Hindushahis ultimately fell to the superior talent, strong will and over- 
whelming power of Mahmud and with them the resistance to the invader was 
broken. His hordes penetrated the country as far as Kannauj and Banaras. 
The Pratihàra king Rajyapala, too, submitted to him. This was resented by 
the Chandella Ganda, who punished him. It brought him into conflict with 
Mahmud, who defeated him and devastated his country. Decline set in. 


Kirttivarman and, after him, Madanavarman tried to restore to the 
Chandella kingdom some of its lost power and glory. But the political scene 
had altogether changed. Pressuré on the tiny kingdom was gradually mounting 
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from all sides, particularly from Ше north-east by the Gahadavalas and from the 
north-west Бу the Cahamaànas and this was dangerous when they were locked in 
a life-and-death struggle with their neighbours, e.g., the Kalacuris of Cedi. 
Though they continued to rule over a small territory comprising Mahoba, 
Kalinjar and Khajuraho till the first quarter of the 14th century, the Chandellas 
were only a minor dynasty of North India after the close of the 11th century 
A.D. The heyday of their glory is undoubtedly the period between 950 and 
1050 A.D. and it was during this period of peace and prosperity that the greatest 
of the temples of Khašuraho were erected. 


A study of the epigraphical data, as appended herewith, shows that those 
who caused these wonderful shrines to be built were Vaisnava, Saiva and Jaina, 
and the three sects Vaisnavism, Saivism and Jainism flourished and prospered 
simultaneously under their patronage. Precisely, none of them was а Sakta or 
a believer in Ше Kaula-Kapalika cult and it is not correct to adduce апу Sakta 
or Каша-КараШКа influence from the art of Khajuraho. 


Khajuraho is situated in a valley which is surrounded on all sides by 
hills. It is in a rugged territory and the terrain is extremely difficult. Rocks 
and thick jungles abound. Except for rainfall, water is scanty. Rainwater is 
collected in several lakes and tanks. The small river Khtdara (gez) flows 
only for four months of the rainy season and there is no perennial stream. 
Subterranean water, of an indifferent taste, is the main source of water supply. 
The land is not fertile and there is little agriculture. No fruit trees are grown 
and there are no date-palms. It seems that the only consideration which led the 
Chandellas to found their capital at Khajuraho was its terrain which accorded 
the city an excellent protection against invasions. Exactly similar is the case 
at Gwalior and Chanderi, which too have almost invincible natural defences 
around them. 


The conventionalaccount of 85 temples which are said to have once 
adorned Khajuraho appears to be a myth. Whatever art and architecture has 
come down to us is in such an excellent state of preservation that the contention, 
that any large-scale devastation of the temple-city ever took place, does not 
appeal to the imagination. The majority of the sculptures are intact, which 
would not have been the case had the Turkish iconoclasts overrun the country 
and occupied the place. Whatever has been destroyed is either by decay due to 
age—almost a millennium has passed since these beautiful temples were first 
brought into form—or by local people who let loose vandalism upon monuments 
in some age of anarchy and lawlessness. 


This view is also supported by the fact that the Chaunsath Jogini Temple, 
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which is rightly known to be Ше earliest relic of the area and may even Бе a 
pre-Chandella structure, is still recognizable as such, though time has played 
much havoc with it and it is almost in ruins. With unaccounted remains 
of about a dozen temples around, it appears that the total number of temples 
at any time at Khajuraho could never have exceeded thirty-five. 


Surprising, however, is the fact that though the place was the capital of 
the Chandellas who were defeated a number of timfes by the Turks—the 
Ghaznavides and the Ghorides both—the temples have not suffered at their 
hands. Probably, the timely shifting of the capital to Kalinjar saved them. It 
is also possible that the invading armies never actually penetrated into the 
depth of the area upto Khajuraho through hills and dense jungle, rugged terri- 
tory and a hostile people. Те place seems to have sunk into obscurity after the 
Pe | fall of the dynasty. How else could it have escaped the hammer of the icono- 
5 clasts of Delhi, e.g., Allauddin Khalji (1296-1316), who sacked Ujjain, Firoz 
Tughluq (1351-87), who devastated Jaunpur, Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517), who 
: destroyed the temples of Mathura and Kannauj and, above all, the last great 
Es Mughal Aurangzeb (1658-1707), who systematically carried out his plan of 

- temple-demolition throughout his empire? 


A far more important aspect of the study of Khajuraho needs vindication, 
viz., its situation in one of the most ancient regions of the country, which was 
also the richest in art traditions (Мар No. 2). It is Ше region which compri- 
ses Mahismati and Avanti (modern Ujjain) on and around the Ksipra (Sipra) 
and Narmada, Пазарига (modern Mandsaur) on the Garmanyavati (Chambal), 
4 Padmavati (modern Pawaya) on the river of the same name, Vidisa (Bhasvat 
| ог Bhilsa) on Ше Vetravati (Betwa) and ПаЗагпа оп Ше river of Ше same name 
(now called Dhasana), and is vaguely known as the lower Madhyadega. This 
land is watered by the most ancient rivers of India, viz., the Narmada, the 
Chambal, the Padmavati, the Betwa and the Dhasana, the last being in the 
= Close neighbourhood of Khajuraho. It is in this region that the greatest and 
2222 most ancient cultural centres from the 3rd century В.С. to Ше 12th century A.D. 

7% E Шопозвеа, e.g., Sanchi, Vidisha, Besnagar, ARN Gyaraspur, Badoh- -Pathari, 


ur to its south EM эй ау: апа СИПА Со: IKA and Varanasi to 
its orth-east. Many of the greatest and most ancient monuments of India are 
in this region which was famous for the development of stone art to 
sophisticated standards. This was conditioned as much by the cultural 
yy the geological factor. A wide variety of stones suitable for 
ues ee En e.g., incised, low, high and round relief, were 
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n stone. art since Ше earliest time. It may be noted that Ше artisans 
. region originally did in wood and later switched to stone, hence the 
се | ooden work in their art. The artisans of the Madhyade$a had already 
epted stone in the early centuries of the Christian era and it is here, more 
anywhere else, that the most ancient traditions of stone art were preserved, 


almost amenable as a living organism. 6 


е 
REFERENCES 


1. For an appraisal of the history of the Chandella dynasty and their genealogy, see 
29 Appendix A (Synepsis of the Inscriptions of Khajuraho) and Appendix B (Genealogical 
5 Table of the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti) at the end of this chapter. 


222. The famous Moorish traveller, Ibn Batuta, passed through Khajuraho in A.D. 1342. 
7А He noted: *From Ше city of Parwan we betook ourselves to the Amwari station 
DC 3 (manzil) and then to that of Kajarra (—Kajrao or Khajuraho) where there is a great 
pond about a mile in length near which are temples containing idols which the Muslims 

have mutilated. In the centre of that pond, there are three cupolas of red stone, each of 

ғ three storeys; and at the four corners of the pond are cupolas in which live а body of the 
5 jogis who have clotted their hair and let them grow, so that they became as long as 
their bodies and on account of their practising asceticism, their colour had become 
extremely yellow." Cf. The Rehla of Ibn Ваша (tr. Mahdi Husain, Baroda, 1953, 
р. 166). Probably it was visited by an invader between 1192 and 1342 only casually. 
The jogis seem to have lived around the present Chaunsath Jogini temple on the bank 
of tbe Sibsagar Lake. 


S APPENDIX A 
SYNOPSIS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS OF KHAJURAHO 


(1) Inscription of Harsgadeva! 


It is undated yet it appears to belong to the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. It 
was found near the Vamana Temple at Khajuraho and is now in the Chhatri near the 
main temples. It contains & brief allusion to the genealogy of the Chandellas tracing it from 
Vakpati and his sons Jejjaka (Jayasakti) and Vijjaka (Vijayasakti), after whom this country 
was named Jejakabhukti. This is confirmed by the undated Mahoba inscription,? which men- 
tions that there was the king Jeja after whom Jejabhukti was named just as this earth Prthivi 
is named after Prthu: 


Te зчк: я aya чту: ча да: чанта 
Essentially, this small Sanskrit inscription is a eulogy in praise of Harsadeva. 
(2) Posthumous Inscription of Yasovarman dated V.S. 1011/954 A.D.3 


It was found near the Lakshman Temple and is now built into the wall of its porch. 
It is a long Sanskrit eulogy in 49 verses and contains a complete genealogy of the dynasty. 
upto the time. It records that Yasovarman subjugated the Gandas, Khasas, Kosalas, 
Mithilas, Malavas, Cedis, Kurüs and Gurjaras and- conquered the fort of Kalinjar. The 
ruling prince Dhanga is also mentioned and, by the way, the boundaries of his kingdom have 
also been described from Kalinjar upto the bank of the river Yamuna in the north-east, 
Bhasvat (Bhilsa or Vidisa) to the frontiers of the Cedi country in the south as far as the 
mountain of Gopadr (Gwalior) in the north-west. This was precisely the Chandella kingdom 
about the middle of the 10th century A.D. Pre-eminently, the inscription records (in verse 
43) the construction of the temple of Visnu, under the name of Vaikuntha, by Yasovarman 
who is also called Laksavarman (vs. 37 and 39) of the Candratreya (Chandella) family, who 
installed in this charming Prasada the image (of Vaikuntha) which he had received from 
Devapala, probably of Kannauj: 


са Пеачганна вач(а:) ята fae я{чсөї 4445 жетс: ferfa (act) erm: mau: iyan 


This is confirmed by the inscription of Dhanga, dated V.S. 1059/1002 A.D. and V.S. 
1173/1116 A.D., which records that Yasovarmadeva caused a large tank to be dug and also 
erected a magnificent temple of Vaikuntha (Visnu) in the vicinity: 


sedare HITTITE (ан) dave: 
The image of Vaikuntha Visnu is eight-armed and four-faced (cf. APr, CCXIX, 25-27 
and RM, III, 52-53). 


It is also to be noted, with emphasis, that the inscription opens with an invocation to 


1Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I (ed. Burgess, Hultzsch and Fuhrer), pp. 121-22. 
??[bid., pp. 217-21. Ó 
3Ibid., pp. 122-35. ; 
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Visnu: w яғ! waad algara (Adoration to Vasudeva) and closes with the words ят Taf 
атазата | ан: afaat | (Adoration to Vasudeva, Adoration to the Sun). This is purely а 
Vaisnava adoration. 


(3) Inscription of Dhanga dated V.S. 1011/954 A.D.‘ 


It is carved on the left door-jamb of the Parshvanath Temple and mentions the ruling 
prince Dhanga and records the gift of seven gardens to the temple. 


(4) Inscription of Dhanga dated V.S. 1059/1002 A.D. and V.S. 117371116 A.D.5 


Found in the area, it is now built into the Vishwanath Temple. It is a long eulogy in 
Sanskrit, also containing the genealogy of the Chandella dynasty and this way it confirms 
the genealogy given in the previous inscription dated V.S. 1011/954 A.D. (discussed above 
under No. 2). Particularly, it mentions their earliest ancestors, viz., Atri, his son Candra- 
treya, the progenitor of the distinguished race called after him: 


ягая TRI (ат) т: бабу: Вака 


and Nannuka who was father of Vakpati and grandfather of Vijaya, i.e., Vijjaka of the 
previous inscription which it supplements in many respects. In its verses 48-51, Dhanga is 


mentioned as having erected a magnificent temple for the gcd Sambhu (Siva) with two lingas, 
one of stone and the other of emerald (markata) hence the name of the temple Markateswara: 


TREAT qui few ачаа Раҹа чат чентетеа (et) sara (чт ааа ната 
чете дыба safe f AAT Were faufe(far)a nsn... gA gc имен 


It also mentions Ше name of the architect, Chiccha. The Chandella capital has been 
referred to as Kharjuravahaka: 


gaa (q) фохе sassa (g)> Us (ч)паа тәй За аҹааҹаҹел waa) fea: faz | 


This inscription opens with an adoration to god Siva: яї яң: {тата | Obviously, Dhanga 
was a Saiva and built a Siva temple, while his father Yasovarman was a Vaisnava and con- 
secrated a temple of Visnu. The latter date of this inscription records its restoration by the 
illustrious prince, one Jayavarmadeva (?) in V.S. 1173/1116 A.D. 


(5) Inscription of Kokkala dated V.S. 1058/1001 A.D.‘ 


It is now built in the porch of the Vishwanath Temple and records the construction of 
a temple of (Siva) Vaidyanatha and other buildings by one Kokkala of the Grahapati family 
of Padmayati. It invokes Siva thus: ai aa: Ётаїа | 


(6), (7) and (8) Three Inscriptions from Jaina Images in the Jaina temples, first undated, second 
dated V.S. 1205/1148 A.D. and the third dated V.S. 1215/1158 A.D. 


They mention the ruling prince Madanavarman.’ 


*]bid., pp. 135-36. 

5[bid., pp. 137-39. 

*[bid., р. 147. 

"Besides these, there are hundreds of other short epigraphs, mostly carved on mouldings of walls and 
pedestals of sculptures, іп the pradaksinadpatha of the Lakshman, the Vishwanath and Ше Kandariya 
Mahadeva temples. In a large number of cases, pedestals of images bear the letters Ч 9:1 Mason-marks ^ 
also appear in great abundance. 
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These inscriptions are very useful for the reconstruction of Ше history of the Chande las 


their capital Khajuraho, their religion and art, inasmuch as E 2.7 


» Le 


(i) they supply the Chandella genealogy and confirm that they descended me. 


QUI 


Candratreya; x 
(ii) the region became known as Jejabhukti or Jejakabhukti after their EES 
Jejjaka and Vijjaka; 


(iii) they give the bogndaries of the Chandella kingdom during the 10th century A.D., | 
when their power and glory was at its zenith; 


(iv) they also give the old name of their capital Kharjüravahaka, from which the 
present name Khajuraho has been derived; and 


(v) the most important fact that comes out of these epigraphs, in the present context, is 
that the Chandellas were Vaisnavas and Saivas and the three sects, viz., айдат ы 
Saivism and Jainism, flourished under their patronage, side by side. They were 
not Saktas, nor were they in any way connected with the Kaula-Kapalika cult and 
it is wrong to adduce апу Sakta influence from their religion or art. 


APPENDIX В ~> 
'ALOGICAL TABLE OF THE CHANDELLAS OF ЈЕЈАКАВНОКТІ! 


(1) Nannuka 
(2) Vakpati | 
| 


ME ска) (3) ОШ (Vijayasakti) (son of 2) (middle of 9th cent. A.D.) 
(4) Rahila (son of 3) (end of 9th century) 

(5) Harsadeva (son of 4) (c. 900-25) 

(6) Yasovarman (son of 5) (c. 925-50) 

(7) Dhanga (son of 6) (c. 950-1002) 

(8) Ganda (son of 7) та 
(9) Vidyadhara (son of 8) | 
(10) Vijayapala (2) J) 
(11) Kirttivarman? (son of 10) (known dates 1070 and 1098) 


First half of 
llth century 


(12) Jayavarman (?) (known date 1116) 

(13) Madanavarman (?) (1129-63) 

(14) Parmardideva (grandson of 13) (1165-1203) 
(15) Trailokyavarman (son of 14) (1205-41) 

(16) Viravarman (son of 15) (c. 1250) 

(17) Bhojavarman (son of 15) (end of 13th century) 


(18) Hammiravarman (son of 17) (beginning of the 14th century, 
virtual end of the dynasty) 


ed on the epigraphical data discussed above in Appendix A. и 


been displaced by Karna of Cedi. His minister Gopala, however, recovered the kingdom 
tothe throne, as has been referred to by Krsna Misra in the drama Prabodhacandro- 


ят seafaqedrafafageraeTvorqeeonr- 
за Ктеатетае пе ядан аз (аза аята: | 
їчтї дЕячтепеяа а тетатятя ят faar 
__ rure аїїчаяї яхчічічааї Задна u (РС, 1.4) 


(РС, 1.9) 
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ARCHITECTURAL MORPHOLOGY OF KHAJURAHO 
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š ` Chapter II 


(а) Growth of the Hindu Temple 


The Hindu temple grew as a symbol of Bhakti (devotional worship) with 
the development of the anthropomorphic concept of god, from an abstract idea 
to a concrete object during the early centuries of the Christian era. When the 
deity was defined and given a form, a house also evolved, which embodied it. 
From the simple open altar Bodhi-manda and Уа)газапа, it grew into а small 
dolmen-shaped shrine, square in plan and covered by slabs or an oblong or 
spherical thatched roof, as represented on the bas-reliefs of Sanchi and Bharhut. 
It was called Deva-grha, Devalaya, Devagara, Devakula, Devata-àyatana and 
Deva-bhavanam. Те platform of the former survived in the plinth of the 
latter; the gandhakuti gradually gave way to the garbhagrha (sanctum) of the 
temple, with a flat roof of slabs supported on pillars. А two-pillared mandapa 
was later added to its front. Sikhara developed from the Gupta period to its 
most sophisticated standards at Khajuraho in the 10th century A.D. The 
interior of the garbhagrha was plain, dark and mysterious from the very begin- 
ning and it has remained unchanged throughout the ages. Тһе earliest orna- 
mentation of the Hindu temple was limited to the door-jambs of the sanctum, 
as ordained in the Silpa-texts. 


The temple as vimàna, or the structure which is proportionately measured 
throughout, came to be known as Ргазада or the House and Body of God. The 
adhisthana or pitha (socle, base), garbhagrha (sanctum) and 5ікһага (super- 
structure) are its three main and essential architectural parts in the vertical 
section. The base resolved itself into several divisions, e.g., pitha and upapitha, 
and has several consecutive mouldings such as jadyakumbha (inverted суша 
recta), karnaka (knife-edged astragal), antarapatra (recessed band), kapotika 

.(hood) and grasapatti (band of kirttimukhas). The wall of the sanctum, viz., 
mandovara, is composed of three major parts: vedibandha (podium having five 
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moudlings), jangh& апа varandika (eave cornice). Тһе $ikhara evolved in 
various shapes and forms, both in rectilinear and curvilinear conformation in 
different parts of the country, the crowning elements, e.g., àmalasárikà or 
amalaka, stupika, candrika and Ка!аза also being used in a wide variety. Forms 
also multiplied on the ground plan. The pradaksinapatha was given around 
the garbhagrha for circumambulation. The original two-pillared mandapa 
became Ше antarala (also called mukhalinda) between the garbhagrha and the 
mandapa; maha-mandapa, sabha-mandapa or ranga-mandapa became the 
central hall, before which a subsidiary mandapa and ап ardha-mandapa were 
conjoined. The mukhacatuski or porch with broad stairway in the front 
introduced the temple on the horizontal axis. The temple thus grew from a 
simple ritualistic structure to complex architecture, warranting as much 
aesthetic taste as engineering skill. 


The Hindu temple is also called Meru, Mandira, Mandara and Kailàáa, 
as it closely followed the image of a mountain. Its $ikhara rises tier upon tier, 
with the uruh$rhgas (peaks) surrounding it on all sides and converging ultimately 
into its summit which is bound together by the àmalasaraka. The sikhara roofs 
the sanctum, almost as a mountain contains the cave. The expansion of the 
temple from the central point of the sanctum, where the image (pratimà) is 
installed, to the kalasa, on the vertical axis, amidst the superposition and 
proliferation of forms, is, thus, outlined in space by the sikhara. It is, in fact, 
the representation, in measured stone, of the idea of the spiritual urge of the 
Earth towards its highest object into the Heaven through the anthropomorphic 
symbol of God. The driving force of this architecture was certainly the concept 
of Bhakti and, without doubt, its original character as such was sacred. 


The expansion of the temple on the horizontal axis, in a greater degree than 
on the vertical, however, was governed by ritualistic, architectural and aesthetic 


needs. Тһе emergence of the pradaksinapatha around the garbhagrha and а 


set of mandapas in front of it is a point in this context. The making of projec- 
tions, profiles and recesses around the exterior of the garbhagrha and the 
mandapas was, however, not a ritualistic necessity. Either it was pure architec- 
ture, the ground plan being devised in accordance with the elevation of the 
building as a result of the consideration and precise calculation of the corres- 
ponding loads and stresses, or it was something related to pure art. 


A study of the evolution ofthe basic plan of the Hindu temple (Fig. 1) 
shows (from 1 to 2 and 2 to 3) that the angles were recessed not on account of 
any technical necessity of architecture but primarily to provide deep shadows 
around it in order to bring about a mysterious effect and to obtain rhythmic, 
planes and zones on the surface for the display of sculpturesque decor which was 
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almost invariably associated with the temple from the Cth century A.D. on- 
wards. Gradually, it assumed a dvi-anga (possessing two proliferations, e.g., 


bhadra=central offset and 

karna=corner), Тгі-айра 

(when an additional proli- 

feration, е.с., pratiratha 

was inserted between bha- 

dra and karna), caturanga 

(when again an additional 

nandika is added between 

bhadra and  pratiratha) 

and, so on, a multiple cur- 

vilinear plan. The growth 

of its talacchanda, thus, 

coincides with the growth 

PLAN OF THE of the art of the Hindu 
HINDU TEMPLE temple, precisely its archi- 


Fig. 1. Evolution of the Ground Plan of the tectonie. 
Hindu Temple 


SQUARE RECESSED 
ANGLES 


(b) Types of the Prāsāda 


It is an error to subject the ancient Indian architecture either to a sectarian 
or ethnological classification. Though, essentially, no doubt, it was a sacred art, 
its classes have no distinctive characteristics related to a religion; for example, 
the rock-cut caves and temples of the Buddhists, Brahmanicals and Jains were 
brought into form at Ellora on the same method and technique, without any 
architecturally marked division between them. The Vaisnava, Saiva and Jaina 
temples at Khajuraho, likewise, belong to the same art and they occupy a 
particular position and standing in the evolutionary process of the same style. 


The Brhat-Samhité, which is the earliest text on the subject, gives twenty 
names of the Ргазада in the chapter dealing with Prasada-Laksana,' viz., Meru, 
Mandara, Kailaga, Vimànacchandah, Nandana, Samudaga, Padma, Garuda, 
Nandivardhana, Kufjara, Guharaja, Утба, Hamsa, Ghata, Sarvatobhadra, 
Simha, Vrtta, Catuskona, Sodasasrih and Astaérih. This is, obviously, neither a 
sectarian nor an ethnological] classification. It is not regional at the same time. 
This is a stylistic division, pure and simple, of the temples, in accordance with 
the shape of the $ikhara and the total form of the structure. It seems that 
regional variations, which later became distinctive and determined, to a great 
extent, the classification, had not then evolved. Four broad divisions came into 
vogue about the 8th century A.D., viz., Nagara (from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas), Kalinga (in Orissa], Vesara (from the Vindhyas to the river 
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. Krishna) and Dravida (from the Krishna to Cape Comorin). Nagara was, thus, 
the North Indian style, Vesara the mixed and Dravida the South Indian. 
Kalinga was sometimes included in the Nagara, while Уагаќа was also added 
to the list at times. Тһе Aparajitaprecha of the third quarter of the 12th century 
classifies on a regional basis. But certainly there was no strict geographical 
limit to any type: Nagara style is present at Kurnool, while the Dravida style 
is at Ellora! 


© 


The Samaràngana-Sütradhàra of the first half of 11th century A.D. contains 
an elaborate description of various types of temples, sometimes giving as many 
as 64 divisions of a single type. This classification too is more stylistic than 
purely regional, the form being its decisive factor. The distinguishing features 
were not wholly regional but were stylistic too. The Silpa-Ratnam describes the 
Марага as square from bottom to the sikhara, Dravida whose body is square and 
dome shape is six- or eight-sided and Vesara as circular. These rules were for 
Harmya, i.e., the High Temple, which crowns the Prasada, only. In other words, 
the form of the Sikhara was mostly a decisive factor of Ргазада classification. 


The South Indian (so-called Dravida) Vastu-texts mention only three 
types: Nagara (North Indian), Dravida (South Indian) and Vesara (between 
the two). The North Indian (so-called Nàgara) Vastu-texts mention eight 
classes of the Prasada as the best in different regions of the country, viz., 
Nagara, Dravida, Bhumija, Latina, Ѕапаһага, Vimàna, Митака and Puspaka: 


ater sifasreaa Ёнг afaareaar 1 
Filet fanana fasrer “ТТ ЕНТ И 
Ud тсе ят TAT: а=: чай нат: | 
are erearta uaa еч FATT: l 


"The broad classification of temples as laid down in the 15th century in the West 
Indian Nagara Vastu-texts such as the Kszrárnava? and Ше Prāsāda-Mañjarī, gives 
the 14 types, viz.: o 


1. Nagara 
2. Dravida 
3. Latina 
4. Vimàna Е 
5. Мигака 

6. Varata 

7. Sandhara 

8. Bhimija 

9. Vimàna Nagara 
10. Vimana Puspaka 


11. Valabhi , ° 
12. Phansanakara 

13. Simhavaloka and 

14. Ratharuha: 


яятатат TA пет TIFT AJAT: | 

TTT FETT ATT ч fumer U 

faasa TUT ятата тетктат | 

‚ы Ааятаягиткааятатчет нат: 1! 
ае eigen fagraens xareqr: 11° 


As Mandana іп his Vastu-Mañjari also gives an identical list, it seems certain 
that, broadly, 14 types of temples had evolved in India towards the end of the 


15th century. But this was not a rigid classification and there was no hard and . 


fast rule for this division. In fact, the Acharyas made an elaborate analysis on 
minor differences of plan and form, the form of the sikhara much determining 
the type of the temple. A particular form was adopted in a particular region 


and thence arose the regional appellations. But, as a whole, this classification 
was as stylistic as it was regional. 


As such, Coomaraswamy’s classification, e.g., “the three most clearly 
differentiated types are the Northern, marked by the curvilinear sikhara, the 
Southern with a terraced pyramidal tower of which only the dome is called the 
51КҺага, and the central, combining both types with peculiarities of its own, 
viz., the Nàgara, the Dravida and the Vesara, respectively, is the most workable 
formula if any such formula is needed. Two facts of the matter, however, must 
be borne in mind, that there was a free exchange and adoption of ideas without 
taboos or reservations and that the Indian artisan's ingenuity to invent new 
idioms was never restricted by Vastu-canons; throughout the course of its 
development, the Ргазада has retained its dynamic character. 


(c) Evolution of Madhya-.Nàgara Art 


The temples of Khajuraho belong to the Nagara style of architecture, 
precisely to its Madhya-Nagara school as, following the appellations given by 
the learned M.A. Dhaky to the various styles of Indian architecture, it may 
appropriately be called. With a few exceptions, they have an elaborately 
developed Sandhàra plan with а fully matured anekandaka Nagara Sikhara 
which has grown, obviously, from the ekandaka (single-spire) Latina variety, 
a few examples of which are also extant at Khajuraho. "Though it is cognate 
to other schools of Northern India, Khajuraho art is essentially the growth of 
that part of the Malava-Gedi-Dasarna region which is practically enclosed by 
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Ше Yamuna on the'north, Ше Ken оп Ше east, the Narmada on the south and 
the Betwa (ancient Vetravati) on the west, tentatively extending upto 
Bhitargaon and Nagod in the north-east, Jabalpur in the south-east, Sanchi 
and Vidisha in the south-west and Gwalior in the north-west. The river 
Dhasana (ancient Пазагпа) flows about the middle of this territory? (Map 
No. 2). It is not only one of the most ancient regions of the country but also 
one of the most important for cultural afflorescence. 


It is here in and around this area, more than anywhere else, that the 
various stages of the evolution of the Hindu temple, the most developed exam- 
Е : . ples of which'are found at Khaju- 
ДАРИ raho, can be traced with adequate 

2 “2 authenticity. Gupta Temple No. 
17 at Sanchi (c. 415 A.D.) marks 
the earliest stage. It has a closed 
garbhagrha with a mandapa in 
front supported on four pillars and 
two pilasters (Fig. 2 for Plan) 
and a flat roof. The temple at 


1 

1 1 

| | — Tigawa (c. 500 A.D.) is similar. 

i à 

P 'The same plan and design of the 

Z) e Z Z Б d lina 
› кн 77 4-------- temple are followed at Udaigiri, 

Fig.2. Plan ido pb No. 17 Sanchi, Eran, Garhwa and  Uchahara 

c. JD): 


during the whole of the 5th century 
A.D. and also a little later than that. The Siva Temple at Bhumara and 
the Parvati Temple at Nachna are also flat-roofed, without a spire and have 
the same fundamental ground plan. In the former case, however, a roofed 
pradaksinapatha is provided and other details have also been multiplied. 
Particularly noticeable is the carved ornamentation of the doorway and the 
lintels. Apart from the icons, some beautiful wave designs are introduced at 
Bhumara, altogether as a formal artistic expedient. 


The brick temple of Bhitargaon which is tentatively ascribed to c. 500 
A.D., though it may be a late construction and can be placed anywhere in the 
6th century A.D., has a Sikhara over the sanctum which, together, form a tower 
and a porch provided in its front (Fig. 3 for Plan), in the form of an anteroom, 
connected with the sanctum through a long passage, the whole being an inte- 
grated plan.” It marks an advanced stage of evolution inasmuch as it has the 
following innovatory features in its composition: 


(i) that, externally, the sanctum has doubly-recessed corners, giving a 
curvilinear form, with an attached porch; however, there is no . 
pradaksinapatha; 
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(ii) that it has a Sikhara (tower) over Ше sanctum which has been 
worked out on a double-dome system; and 

(11) that recourse to moulded brick 
and terracotta ornamentation has 
been taken with full consciousness 
of the dictum: “Beauty of mason- 
ry is nevereinnate in its struc- 
tural expressions, it relies for 
effect on itsS'rich applied decora- 
tion” to a great extent. Appli- 
cation of ornamentation is 
balanced and judicious which 
shows thatthe value of this formal 
aspect of architecture was fully 
realized and recognized. at 
Bhitargaon. Inclusion of some 
purely decorative motifs, e.g., the 
wave (tchi) is noteworthy in 
this connection. 


7о9-5ч33К. 


Fig. 3. Plan of the Brick Temple 


Bhitargaon, c. 500 A.D. NAT-A 


The Strya Temple in the fort 
of Gwalior, situated on the eastern 
bank of the Suraj-Kund, was built 
on almost a stellate plan (Fig. 4) 
and originally it had, as the 
surviving traces indicate, an ekan- 
daka Latina Sikhara instead of the 
unshapen dome which presently 
roofs it and which was placed in 
1882 when the temple was restor- 
ed. In contrast to the Brick Temple 
of Bhitargaon, itis a stone con- 
struction. The inscription which 
was found in the vicinity by Cun- 
ningham (now preserved in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) shows 
that it was built during the 15th 


IIS — cac‏ وا 


post 


gea. 


s а у, А ui year of the reign of the Hüna king 
Fig. 4. Plan of the Sun Temple Gwalios, Mihirakula, c. 530 A.D? A porch M 
c. 530 A.D. was also, probably, attached to the 
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sanctum originally. Attempt is again made to obtairî a greater height by giving 
a still higher tower composed of several closed storeys over the sanctum and to 
expand the ground plan on all four sides at the Siva Temple of Bhumara, c. 600 
A.D. It is this way that the Ргазада grew and developed on the horizontal axis 
and the vertical, in this region. 


Apart from the gradual architectural development of the anekandaka 
ЯКВага possessing a cluster of srigas (spirelets) around its base and urahsrngas 
(leaning half-spires) along with pratyangas on the cardinals, over the mūla- 
prasada (shrine proper) and evolution of its plan in curvilinear conformation 
with several conjoined apartments; a pure artistic aspect of the temple also 
developed, side by side. In multiple expressions, it was an incarnation of the 
‘beautiful’. The doorway of the sanctum, for example, resolved itself into ° 
several receding planes, 3, 5, 7 or 9, called Ше dvarasakhas (door-jambs), each 
one gradually becoming marked for a particular ornament. Thus the first was 
the patra-sakha bearing scrolls or floresque waves, the second rtipasakha bear- 
ing figures, the third vyalasakha bearing vyalas (composite animals) and so on. 
Pratiharas and Ше Ganga-Yamuna motifs were carved on the lower part of 
the śākhās. The rūpaśākhā seems to have been converted into the mithuna- 
$akha bearing couples in amorous or erotic postures in an early age, as it has 
been referred to in the Brhat-Samhita of Varahamihira, e.g.: 


Тач=ч#чтчаГи: ararfaeag язтела 1 
яч: Targa жат (чаа и 
з Eee: IA: кайкач: | 
ал: чяае ИН: uH Wu и 
(BrS, LV, 14-15)!» 


The doorway of the sanctum was thus specifically treated by the architect and 
was given much greater emphasis than a purely architectural constituent would 
have normally needed. 


The various types of pillars evolved not through structural requirements 
to support a load but for fulfilling the carver’s urge for surface decoration, 
which, almost as a rule, would not be applied on purely mural spaces. Rucaka 
was the square pillar; bhadraka was square with recesses, i.e., with its angles 
chamfered. Misraka (composite) which was square or octagonal at the base 
and assumed sixteen-sided and circular shape above was the most popular type 
of pillar. Such pleasing motifs and designs as pürna-kala$a (full vase), ghata- 
pallava (vase and foliage), ghanta-mala (bell and chain), padmako$a (lotus- 
petals) and wave (tchi)!! were judiciously applied to the pillars. Capital: 
(Sirsa) was also not merely a structural part of the pillars; its mass was ornately 
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designed and carved. The exquisitely chiselled toranas ard vandanamalikas 
practically did not support any load; their usage was primarily determined by 
aesthetic considerations. "They were artistic expedients, pure and simple, more 
than anything else. Vegetational motifs and designs, auspicious symbols, wave 
and apsara figures in pleasing postures were carved also on lintels. The vitanas 
(ceilings) of the Hindu temple, too, either ‘lantern’ or ‘corbelled’ were taste- 
fully worked out and did not merely roof but also imparted to the interior an 
extremely graceful and'charming effect which is distinctive of the Hindu tem- 
ple. This was thus the growth of the art of the Hindu temple apart from its 
architectonic effect; it is as ornamental as architectural, both being so closely 
interdependent upon each other in this context as to make one lose its essential 
meaning and most of its charming impression without the other. 


(d) The Temples of Khajuraho 


The Madhya-Nagara temple art found its fruition and the most magnifi- 
cent expression at Khajuraho where for nearly a century from c. 950 to 1050 A.D. 
under the Chandellas, the Vaisnavas, the Saivas, the Sauras and the Jains vied 
with one another to create an adbhut (wonderful) architecture of their own. 
Their shrines, however, belong heart and soul to the same standardized style 
with such formal variants as iconography imposed in each case. The general 
structural and ornamental features emanate from the same repertoire. 


Though it is quite likely that a number of temples of Khajuraho stood on 
the banks of sarovaras (lakes) which are still extant there, in faithful adherence 
to the dictum laid down in the Brhat-Samhitd, e.g.: 


mar sop afsanna fafa ч! 
Заатааїт ga азпянияеза di 
(BrS, LV, 1) 


at present they stand detached and isolated like “ап army camp in enemy's 
country", as Heinrich Zimmer remarked, without any artificial setting or back- 
ground (Plate I) as the Grand Mughals worked out for their sepulchres and 
palatial mansions. Thus, the Khajuraho temple is not laid out amidst a gorge- 
ous garden-setting with water-devices: canals, lily-ponds, cascades and foun- 
tains, and flower-parterres and tree-avenues. In fact, the Hindu temple is an 
entity in itself and it does not depend for effect on any such accessory. Its 
association with water-sites such as sea-shores or river-banks too is the necessity 
„of a religious ritual; it is not the application of the principle of landscaping to 
architecture. š 
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Те temple of Khajuraho, in general, stands on, a jagati (terrace) which 
in a number of cases had karnaprasadas (subsidiary shrines at corners) in 
accordance with the Pancàyatana (quincunx) formula. Sometimes a smaller 
shrine faces the main temple, the former containing the vahana (vehicle) or 
avatara (incarnation) or Devi (consort) of the deity enshrimed in the latter. 
The garbhagrha is its pivot from where the temple expands horizontally on the 
talacchanda (ground plan) and vertically on the ürdhvacchanda (elevation). 
The general plan has a mandapa in front of the garbhagrha, antarala (vestibule) 
in between the two, then ardha-mandapa (entrance portico) and mukhacatuski 
(porch) facing the whole. Тһе тардара is a gudha-mandapa (closed hall) in 
the Jaina temples, while some smaller ones have no mandapa. The great temples, 
e.g., the Kandariya, the Vishwanath and the Lakshman, have in addition a 
maha-mandapa with parsvalindas (aisles) on the sides. Some temples аге 
nirandhara (without circumambulatory), e.g., the Chitragupta and the Devi 
Jagdamba, while a few of them, e.g., the Kandariya and the Vishwanath, are 
sandhara prasadas. All parts are so compactly incorporated as to bring about 
a perfectly homogeneous and unitary composition. 


The interior of the Khajuraho temple has, over and above its spiritual 
aspect, an extremely graceful artistic atmosphere expressed in terms of various 
pleasing structural and ornamental elements and, in fact, it appears to be a 
gallery of sculpturesque art, superb and ethereal. The vandanamalika in the 
mukhacatuski (porch) provides а beautiful torana-entrance. The ardha- 
mandapa and mandapa have ornately carved pilasters, lintels and ceilings. The 
four pillars of the sala (nave) of the maha-mandapa and its vitàna (corbelled 
ceiling) have been specifically treated by the artist-sculptor. The vrksika- 
bracket, as ornamental in concept as a torana, is a unique feature of the art of 
Khajuraho. The door-frame with ornamental sakhas (jambs), udumbara (door- 
sill) and uttaranga (lintel) of the sanctum are also profusely carved. Its plastic 
decoration is not excelled by the best examples of any other sacred art. The 
architect-aesthete has succeeded here, in right earnest, in the creation of an 
adbhut (wonderful, novel) situation which is vital to the appreciation of the 
works of architecture (Vastu). 


The plan in which the main square of the sanctum is conjoined to the square 
of the mandapa, the whole faced by a smaller oblong composed of an ardha- 
mandapa and a mukhacatuski, is curvilinear with prominently recessed angles of 
each compartment. These proliferations and projections are geometrically conceiv- 
ed and are exact to the minimum like the measurements of the Taj Mahal. Re- 
cessing is dvi-anga, i.e., when there are only two proliferations, viz., Ше bhadra 
(central offset) and the karna (corner); it is tri-anga when an additional member | 
called pratiratha is inserted between bhadra and karna; caturanga when a 
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nandika is added between,bhadra and pratiratha. Тһе temples of Khajuraho, 
in general, have dvi-anga, tri-anga or caturanga proliferations in accordance 
with their dimensions. These recesses play as important a role on the ground 
plan as in the section of the sikhara. Most significant is the fact that they pro- 


vide the most suitable spaces for sculpturesque decor which is the most distinc- 
tive characteristic of Khajuraho. 


The milaprasad@ (shrine proper) has three basic architectural divisions 
on the elevation, viz., pitha (socle), mandovara (main wall) and śikhara (spire). 
Each part has several consecutive mouldings. The pitha, thus, has several bands 
assigned to the chain of kirttimukhas, elephants, horses and men. Sometimes 
the pitha rests on a bhitta (plinth) to give additional height to the base. The 
mandovara has three major components: vedibandha, jangha and varandika, 
each one having several mouldings, with its own size, nomenclature and func- 
tion prescribed by the Vastu-Sastras. It is astonishing that the texts have gone 
into the minutest details of this matter. The proportions are geometrically 
determined. Precisely, no continuous plain surface is allowed on any axis in 
any part of the ргазада and it is a beautiful interplay of masses—mouldings, 
planes and zones. Projecting rathikas (framed niches) bearing images of 
prominent divinities are regularly disposed on all sides. Vatayanas (open oriel- 
windows) have been given eminently on the sides to provide emphatic voids to 
the solids of the mass which would, otherwise, have become monotonously 
repetitive. Indeed, the masses of the ргазада have been wonderfully organized 
to create the most sophisticated ideals of aesthetic effect. 


Icons have been assigned their place at various levels, all of which have 
not been reserved for sectarian images and a great lot is left vacant for secular 
sculptures. Depiction of the graceful damsel figures has thus been allowed on 
parts of the kumbha (pot) moulding of the vedibandha of the mandovara and, 
more specifically, on the jangha amidst Ше recesses. The rajasenakas (deep 
fillets) of the mandapa and mahà-mandapa were also decorated with scenes 
from human life. Noteworthy is the fact that in all such references of the depic- 
tion of damsels, mithunas and scenes from real life, the iconographic texts are 
neither rigid nor specific; in fact, these are vague suggestions and entire liberty of 
action has been granted to the architect to work out his own scheme of secular 
sculptures and to exercise his discretion to the best of his taste and skill. 


The plan has tremendously facilitated the organisation of elevation. Various 
projections and proliferations of the former are equally dominant in the latter; 
in fact, it is from these that srngas (spirelets) and urah$rngas (pinnacles) rise 
towards the summit and ultimately converge upon the main (central) axis of the 
$ikhara. These vertical projections not only accentuate the elevation—they 
actually constitute it. А 
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The šikhara fises from the kantha above the varandika (eave cornice 
topping the jangha) of Ше mandovara, amidst $rhgas and urahérhgas which 
cluster it on all sides, to the central point. Apart from the smaller shrines (being, 
in fact, subsidiary structures) which have stepped pyramidal roofs, rising tier 
upon tier towards the highest point, and except the sikhara of the Jaina temple 
of Adinath which is ekandaka and essentially of the Latina type, the typical 
Khajuraho $ikhara is anekandaka with a cluster of $rhgas, urahsrngas and 
pratyangas. The conventional crowning members of sikhara, viz., àmalasaraka 
(‘myrobalan’), candrika (capstone) and kalasa (pitcher-finial) invariably accom- 
pany it. Gavaksa (blind balcony), $ukanasa (antefix to the fronton), tilaka and 
other ornamental elements also generally appear. 


Each compartment is separately roofed, the sikhara surmounting the whole 
complex unitarily. Harmonious grouping of these roofs and their rhythmic 
centripetal movement towards the $ikhara, suggestive of the rising peaks of 
mountains converging upon the highest pinnacle, show the wonderful ability of 
the architect to manipulate superstructure as effectively as the architect of the 
Taj Mahal did more than six centuries later. As the latter had no written 
Vastu-text of his own to guide him, it seems certain that he owed both his 
thought and skill to the former’s art. The Khajuraho sikhara is hollow inside, 
sometimes in multiple storeys (closed cubical chambers one over the other) and 
is technically a double-sikhara like the double-dome of ihe Mughal age. As a 
whole, the temple of Khajuraho creates a wonderful silhoutte on the vacant 
horizon and presents an outline which is so thoroughly architectonic as to 
bewilder and baffle those western critics of Indian temple art who have always 
understood it as an art of sculpture and nothing more. 


The vast temple-complex of Khajuraho may be studied in the following 
groups conveniently, in accordance with their situation on the site (see Map No. 3). 


I, The Western Group (Brahmanical) 


(1) The Chaunsath Jogini Temple, by far, is the largest group comprising 
the greatest temples of Khajuraho. Beginning from the Chaunsath-Jogini temple, 
they are situated to the north and north-west of the Sibsagar Lake. The Chaun- 
sath-Jogini, situated on the lake itself, is entirely built of granite and is, truly, 
the earliest temple on the site (Plate II). Standing on 18’ (5.49 metres) high 
terrace, which is built of rubble stone without mortar, it is an open-air (hypae- 
thral) temple, oblong in plan. Originally, there were 64 cells with miniature 
Sikharas, one each for a goddess (jogini), disposed regularly around the open 
courtyard. It is in north-south orientation, the entrance having been situated on 
the northern side and the main shrine, which probably housed Bhairava, in the 
centre of the south side. The entrance porch has dwindled and only a few of 
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the 64 cells have survived. АП images also have gone. The style of construction 
is plain and sober and the Chaunsath-Jogini temple bears no stamp of the 
typical art of Khajuraho. It seems to be a pre-Chandella structure. 


(2) The Kandariya Mahadeva Temple is а sandhara ргазада, i.e., there is a cir- 
cumambulatory around the sanc- 
tum with vatayanas (oriel-windows) 
opening on all three sides. Exter- 
nally, it mearures 109’ x 59 (33.22 
x 18.14 metres) and rises to a total 
height of 1163’ (35.51 metres) 
above the ground. It stands on a 
high terrace (jagati) which has 
two free-standing $àrdüla statues, 
each sporting with a man on the 
front side, one at each corner. This 
rules out the possibility of karna- 
prasadas at the corners of the 
terrace, as is generally supposed. 
The pitha (base) of the temple too 
is extraordinarily high and the 
emphasis on elevation would at 
once be perceived. The Kandariya 
(Plates III to VII) is one of the 
most developed examples of 
Khajuraho. The curvilinear plan of 
the temple (Fig. 5) consists of such 
other features as the ardha-man- 
dapa, mandapa, maha-mandapa 
and antarala, with several prolife- 
rations: bhadras, karnas, папа Каз 
and pratirathas at the corners and 
angles (Plate VIII), as the typical 
plan of the Hindu temple had 
evolved towards the middle of the 
10th century A.D. It faces east. 
The three-pronged broad stairs 
lead into Ше mukhacatuski (porch) 
which has a beautiful vandanama- 
lika (makara-torana) at the 
Fig. 5. Plan, Kandariya Mahadeva Temple entrance (Plate IX). The ardha- . 

SEALS mandapa has the usual vedikàs 
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(blind balustrades) and àsánapattakas (seat-slabs) with kaksasanas (sloping seat- 
backs) which, along with the vàtàyanas (oriel-windows) of the maha-mandapa 
and pradaksinapatha—opening on the exterior—impart the temple a distinctive 
impression and grace, not met with in any other sectarian architecture. The ardha- 
mandapa opens in the mandapa, the entrance, here too, being crowned by a 
beautiful makara-torana. The mandapa has exquisitely carved pillars of the miś- 
raka (composite) type. «The ‘lantern’ and corbelled vitanas (ceilings) too have been 
tastefully worked out (Plates Х-ХІ). The main уйапа of the mandapa (Plate 
XI above) is square?into which has been set the circular vitana of the sala. 
Both have been assumed by а kadalika-karana (corbelling). By far, the latter 
has been most artistically done. An extremely pleasing feature of this composi- 


tion is the provision of vrksika-brackets. Each one is a monolithic sculpture of E 
a beautiful vrksika (tree-nymph) standing in a graceful posture by the trunk of 1 
a tree, mainly mango ог ašoka, Из branches and leaves providing a canopy to к: 
Ше dryad. Each one has been wonderfully designed іп а form and posture š 522 | 
which is not excelled even by Ше best proclaimed nymphs and dryads of Indian E 


art. Eight vrksika-brackets rose from the sirsa of the shaft of each pillar and 
were fixed into the sockets of its capital. Four vrksika-brackets again rose from 5 
four corners of the sala, 1.е., from the capitals of the pillars, and were fixed into 54 
the four corners of the square vitàna. Such vrksika-brackets were also provided 
on the pillars of the antarala and the pilasters which are attached to the sanctum, 
five each in the latter case. Thus, originally, there were 58 lower (32 on the 
sala pillars, 16 on the antarala pillars and 10 on the sanctum pilasters) and 12 E. 
upper vrksikà-brackets (4 in the sala, 4 in antarala and 4 over the sanctum). 3 
This was, іп fact, a veritable treasure of Indian sculpture. Unfortunately, only 
2 ofthe former set and 6 of the latter have survived in the Kandariya. This is 
an extremely pleasing feature of the temple interior. It may be noted that the 
vrksika-bracket is entirely and wholly an ornamental device and it does not 
support any load whatsoever. It is pure sculpture and its import into the 
temple was determined by the single consideration that it would impart the 
interior a unique effect full of ethereal beauty and grace. The vrksika-bracket 
15, in fact, the chef d'oeuvre of ancient Indian temple art! 


Beautiful sculptures have been carved on pillars, brackets, lintels and the 
regularly disposed niches. The antarala (vestibule) with two pillars faces, as 
usual, Ше garbhagrha (sanctum) which is, as a rule, plain and dark inside. 
It is a perfect cube with a hollow $ikhara, in several storeys, roofing it on a 
double-dome system (see Fig. 6 for cross-section). A Siva-lingam resting on a 
tiered pedestal is placed in the sanctum. The dvara-Sakhas (door-jambs) along 
with udumbara (door-sill) and uttaranga (lintel) (Plate XII) have been very 

^ profusely decorated with carved sculptures, auspicious symbols, wave (tchi), ` 
vegetational designs and Vaisnava icons. The rathikas (niches), as usual, be 
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divinities. Likewise, almost as a rule, there is а mithuna-$akhà on either side 
of the sanctum doorway. Each $akha bears three mithunas in graceful and 
amorous (lavanyamaya and àsakta, А and B 
es class) postures. They are closely neighboured 
С) оп either side by dancing figures and $ardulas. 
ас The important point to be noted here ап, in 

fact, in any case at-Khajuraho, is that the 

mithunas on the dvara-sakha of the sanctum 
are alternated by danctrs and $ardulas, which 
invariably appear with them. Mithuna’s is 
not an exclusive or isolated depiction. 


Devangana sculptures in a variety of 
standardized graceful postures also adorn the 
gala niches, sunk zones of the parsvalindas 
(aisles) on the sides (Plates XIII-XIV), prada- 
ksinapatha all along the three sides and, in 
fact, all the prominent spaces which were not 
otherwise reserved. Particularly, in the prada- 
ksinapatha, sculptures run riot. There are two 
bands of devanganad-mithuna sculptures run- 

Fig. 6. Sikhara, Kandariya ning on all the three walls of the sanctum; 
Mahadeva Temple below them at dado-height is a smaller band 
showing scenes from life. Apart from these series, sculptures have also been 
carved on spaces between the mouldings. All classes of mithunas (А, В, С and 
D) have been depicted. The vatayana on either side admits only a tempered 
light into the semi-dark pradaksinapatha, thus very dimly апа vaguely 
illuminating the sculptures. This imparts an effect of unbounded mystery 
and beauty to them. When one passes by them, one unconsciously stretches 
one’s hand to hold the nymph-sculpture to get one’s way into the dark and 
unconsciously one withdraws one’s hand—lest one outrage «һе modesty of 
the lady! The sculpture appears so very true to life in the semi-dark passage! They 
seem to be pulsating with life—as if, in a moment, they would step down to meet 
the visitor-aesthete. The wonderful effects of light and shadow which have 
been obtained in the pradaksinapatha of the Khajuraho temple are not met 
with in any other architecture of the world. This could not have been the case 
if the sculptures were exposed to greater or smaller amount of light and, in all 
probability, the architect calculated the effect with precision and, accordingly, 
manipulated his vatayana with specific opening, КаКзазапаз and chajjas. The 
vatayana of the Khajuraho temple is not only for ventilation; over and above 
this function, it has been used to bring about a superb aesthetic effect in Ше" 


interior. 
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It is, however, оп Ше exterior, ie., оп Ше jangha (central part) of the 
mandovara (walls of the sanctum) that sculptures have been depicted with the 
greatest liberty of delineation and expression. Dikpalas adorn the niches on the 
bhadras. Prominent projections bear other gods and goddesses according to the 
iconographic prescription. The devanganàs in playful standing postures and 
the mithunas, of all the four classes, occupy the deep recesses: between the 
bhadras, karnas, pratirathas and the nandikas (Plates XV to XX). Three broad 
bands of these sculptures, of equal size, rotate round them. Below them are two 
smaller, continuous bagds showing processions of elephants, horses and warriors, 
hunters, worshippers, artisans and other scenes from real life. Small niches on 
the frieze too have mithunas along with sculptures of devanganas and divinities. 
Curiously, the western, north-western and south-western recesses of the 
mandovara have no mithuna sculptures and only devanganas have been depict- 
ed there. Each devangana stands on its own pedestal and the respective 
projection in each case has a vertical sunk zone on either of its sides which 
invariably has a series of $àrdülas. It is the mythical animal, sporting with 
a man or two, which the architect has used at Khajuraho as an indispensable 
conceit of art to relieve the monotony of repetition of human sculptures and 
thus to provide rhythm and harmony to his ornament. 


There is an unusual profusion of sculptures and, but for these sunk and 
projecting zones, it would have been bizarre on a plain wall. Each sculpture: 
devangana figure or mithuna couple, is vibrant with life; each assumes a posture 
which in the case of the devanganas is mostly a dancing posture. Мо figure 
stands still and passionless with $anta-bhàva like a Jaina tirthankara. It depicts 
some sentiment which is predominantly $rhgara. Every figure, almost growing 
out of the stone block in three-dimensions, assumes a moving posture or a 
dance-posture and in either case it is a graceful posture. The recesses and 
profiles of the temple, with round sculptures all around them, provide an extreme- 
ly mysterious and, hence, beautiful interplay of deep shadows. Аз a whole, 
the harmonious combination of masses provides a unique architectonic effect, 
which is generally missed because of the fascinating, almost bewitching, charm 
of the devangana or mithuna sculptures. 


The sikhara of the Kandariya Mahadeva (Fig. 6), as has already been 
pointed out above, follows the general characteristics of the Khajuraho temple, 
though, by far, itis the most developed example. It is an anekandaka $ikhara, 
composed of $rhgas and urahérhgas, which, in fact, rise from the various pro- 
jections of the plan and cluster it on all sides (Plates XXI-XXII). Though 
every compartment of the temple has its own roof, they have been harmoniously 
grouped together, inherently moving towards the main sikhara, so as to make a 
single unitary superstructure. The’composition is perfectly homogeneous and 
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rhythmic, without there being Ше least obstruction of plan to the rise of eleva- 
tion or vice-versa. As a whole, it gives the impression of the ‘Mountain and the 
Cavern’, i.e., Ше Meru embodying the emblem of god Siva, and fully justifies 
its nomenclature “Капдагтуа Mahadeva temple’ (Temple of the Cave-dweller 
Siva), which seems to have been attached to it in an ancient age, obviously with 
this impression in view. Presently, it contains no inscription but it is quite 
likely that the second inscription now built into the wall of the Vishwanath 
Temple recording the construction of a temple of Siva Vaidyanatha by the 
merchant Kokkala in V.S. 1058/1001 A.D. during the reign of Dhanga when the 
Chandella state was at the zenith of its power and prosperity! might have origi- 
nally belonged to the Kandariya Mahadeva temple. 


(3) The Devi Jagdamba Temple is situated adjacent to Ше Kandariya 
Mahadeva temple on the same terrace level (Plate III above & XXIII). 
Neither is it a Sakta shrine, nor the 
image which seems to have been placed 
inside the sanctum in quite recent times 
is that of Devi Jagdamba (which error 
has given it its present name) or of 
Kali; it is Ganga. The Devi Jagdamba 
is essentially a Visnu temple." It is 
generally assumed that this temple, ori- 
ginally, was of the Paficayatana (quin- 
cunx) type. But there is no evidence of 
it. It is not possible that the karnapra- 
sadas dwindled so entirely as not to 
have left any trace of them. It is 
smaller in dimensions being 77’ x 495 
(23.47 x 15.09 metres) and the plan has 
accordingly been simplified, e.g., it has 
no pradaksinapatha and hence is of the 
nirandhara type (Fig. 7 for Plan). 
Other details have also been adjusted. 
The one-way stairs from the east lead 
into the ardha-mandapa and thence into 
the mandapa which is the central hall. 
There is по maha-mandapa. Except 
in the sala, the pillars have been replac- 
ed by pilasters to save space. Then, it 
has a single parsvalinda (aisle) on 
either side of the mandapa, instead of, 
the? double of the Kandariya. How- 
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Fig. 7. Plan, Devi Jagdamba Temple 
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ever, Ше effect has been retained with the help of stambhikas and vitanas and 
an obvious attempt has been made to work out the interior as ornately as it was 
done in other contemporary temples. The main vitàna is square, assumed by 
corbelling. The vitàna of the за1а inside it is circular (Plate X XIV) obtained on 
a square conformation. The $alà has eight pillars in this case instead of the usual 
four, there being two additional ones on the south and the north sides, respective- 
ly. Probably, the load of the mandapa roof and excessive stresses on the central 
main supports necessitated additional pillars. There are double vatayanas in 
the ardha-mandapa and the mandapa, giving extremely beautiful openings in 
the chiselled mass of stone. 


The door-frame of the sanctum (Plate XXV) has been ornately treated as 
usual. ‘There is a mithuna-$akhà on either side having four pairs in graceful 
postures. But, again, these mithunas are not isolated; they are accompanied on 
either side by dancing figures and sardilas. 


The sikhara has по urahsrngas and appears more to be a single spire, 
emphatic on its vertical axis, than a cluster of peaks like that of the Kandariya. 
But in other respects, the exterior has been similarly treated (Plates X XVI to 
XXVIII) and, as far as sculpturesque decor is concerned, here too the effect is 
undiminished. ‘The three rows of round sculptures with the inevitable divinities 
have also been retained, though the upper one is half the size of the lower two. 
There are mithunas of all four types (А, B, С and D). Mithunas also appear 
on the frieze in sunk niches. Ѕага@а is as conspicuous by its presence, almost 
after every graceful sculpture alternatively to provide a wonderful contrast, as 
it is there at the Kandariya. The sculptures are also as artful and lively as 
they are anywhere else at Khajuraho and, for that matter, anywhere else in 
India. Some mithunas, on the other hand, are more expressive than in other 
examples. It seems that these sculptures originally bore a paper-thin coating of 
cream colour polish or plaster which would have, certainly, given them an ex- 
tremely pleasant complexion. Thus, from the point of view of art, its merit lies 
at the same level of aesthetic expression as it is there in the best examples. 


(4) The Chitragupta Temple is situated to the north of the Devi Jagdamba 
at a little distance. It is (Plate XXIX) essentially a Sun Temple as the 5' (1.52 
metres) high image of the god Sürya with his seven-horsed chariot, standing on a 
three-tiered pedestal, enshrmed in the sanctum and the allied sculptures show. 
It measures 74’ 9" x 51’ (22.78 x 15.54 metres), being almost of the same dimen- 
sions as the Devi Jagdamba Temple. Ithas the same fundamental plan and 
elevation, with appropriate variations in accordance with its dimensions. This 
too is a nirandhara ргазйда, i.e., it has no circumambulatory around the 
garbhagrha. The kaksasanas, vatayanas, sikhara-profiles and the disposal of 
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three rows of devangana-sculptures around the exterior recesses (Plates XXX- 
XXXI) follow the same characteristic scheme of the Khajuraho temple. The 
mithuna-sakha on the door-frame (Plate X XXII) has three pairs, each in a grace- 
ful posture, on either side. On both sides of the sakha are dancers and other 
figures playing on musical instruments. The art 15 on par with other examples. 
The three bands of sculptures on the exterior show devanganas and mithunas, 
besides divinities and загдШаз which appear almost invariably. All classes of 
mithunas have been depicted. The uppermost sculptures are of half the size of 
the lower bands. The occurrence of mithunas is most frequent in the former 
series. The frieze too has mithunas. A band of carved sculptures showing 
life-scenes also rotates on the frieze of the terrace. The ceilings too are of the 
same order (Plates XXXIII-X XXIV). In all probability, it was built contempo- 
raneously with other Brahmanical temples of the group, preferably on the earlier 
side like the Devi Jagdamba, and may be assigned to с. 975 A.D. A great part 
of it has, however, been restored, e.g., the sikhara and part of the porch, and 
much of the original charm has been lost in modern bad taste. 


(5) The Vishwanath Temple in plan and design is similar to the Kandariya 
(Plates XXXV-XXX VII), though it is smaller than the latter, its dimensions being 
873’ x 46” (26.67 x 14.02 metres). It is a Siva temple and has a lingam inside 
the sanctum. This temple is of the Paficayatana (quincunx) type and two of 
the subsidiary shrines at the north-east and south-west corners of the terrace 
have survived. The north-east miniature temple faces the south, while the 
south-west faces the east. These two have bands of sculptures on the exterior 
and also depict mithunas. The interior, as is the case at the Kandariya, is com- 
posed of an ardha-mandapa, mandapa, antarala, garbhagrha and pradaksinà- 
patha (Plate XXXVIII) around it. Vitàna (Plates XXXIX to XLI), torana 
and vatayana features also closely follow the scheme of the Kandariya, and it is 
quite likely that both of them were built contemporaneously. Vrksikà-brackets 
were provided similarly in two series: lower, from shafts to capitals of pillars, 
and upper, from capitals to the corners of the vitàna. It is unfortunate 
that out of 58 original lower vrksikas, none has survived, while of the 20 
upper only 6 have remained. Quite a good number of them are, however, in 
the Museum at Khajuraho and other museums all over the world. 


Other aspects of interior ornamentation have been similarly worked out 
with apparent emphasis on sculpturesque effect. Some арзагйз in parsvalindas 
are beautiful beyond belief (Plates XLII to XLIV). They are in tribhanga pos- 
ture, in three dimensions, showing their fully developed bosoms as freely and 
gracefully as their curved backs. Probably the living organism with flesh and 
blood would not be elastic to the extent it has been depicted here in stone. The 
door-frame of the sanctum with a mithuna-sakka (Plate XLV) is also similar. The 
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effect of Ше exterior too has been retained with Ше help of the recesses, having 
three full-fledged bands of sculptures around 
(Plates XLVI to L), rathikàs containing images, 
open vatayanas and a graceful sikhara (Fig. 8). 
The same set and scheme of devangana-mithuna 
sculptures have been employed. 


The porch contains two large inscriptions; 

the one bearing two dates V.S. 1059/1002 A.D. 
and V.S. 1173/1116 A.D. belongs to it. Itisa 
long eulogy in Sanskrit containing the genealogy 
of the Chandella dynasty; in many respects it 
supplements the genealogy given in the inscrip- 
tion of Dhanga dated V.S. 1011/954 A.D. 

/П | contained in the Lakshman Temple. Verses 
48-51 record the construction of a temple of 
Sambhu (Siva) with two lingas, one of stone and 
the other of emerald (markata), under the desig- 
nation Markate$wara. The latter date records 
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Fig. 8. Sikhara, Vishwanath 
i Temple 


its restoration by one Jayavar- 
madeva in V.S. 1173/1116 
A.D. The second inscription 
dated V.S. 1058/1001 A.D. 
mentioning the construction of 
a temple of Siva Vaidyanatha 
by one Kokkala seems to have 


belonged originally to the 3 
Kandariya Mahadeva Tem- 3 
ple. Besides, there are abun- 52 


dant mason-marks, short epi- 
graphs and pilgrims' records. 
(6) The Nandi Temple 
(Plate LI) is situated facing 
the Vishwanath Temple of 
which, obviously, it forms a 
subsidiary part. It is a small 
shrine, an open hall of 20 
^ square pillars, square in plan 
(Fig. 9) with karnas at the Fig. 9. Plan, Nandi Temple 
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corners, Ше whole roofed by a stepped (tiered) pyramidal $ikhara, which has 
been used over Ше mandapas in a number of cases at Khajuraho. It has а 
beautiful corbelled circular vitana (ceiling). Spacious comfortable àsanapattikas 
and kaksasanas have been provided on all sides. Otherwise, almost the whole of 
the interior is occupied by a huge, monolithic, extremely polished sitting Nandi 
(bull, god Siva's vàhana). Though it is of a gigantic size, it is true to life and, in 
itself, an excellent piece of sculpture. 


(7) The Parvati Temple stands on a high terrace to tha south of the Vishwa- 
nath Temple in its close vicinity. It faces east. It is also a small temple which has 
now almost altogether been restored and renovated and is consequently plain. 
Only the door-frame and part of the sikhara of the original temple have survived. 
There is no porch or any other paraphernalia of the typical Khajuraho temple. 


(8) The Devi (Lakshmi) Temple (Plate LII) is situated in the close neighbour- 
hood of the Varaha Temple. It was probably originally dedicated to the worship 
of Laksmi. At present, it is an entirely restored and modernised temple. 
Particularly, the sikhara belongs to 
the 18/19th century style of 
Chhatarpur and there is nothing 
f interest about the Chandellas. 
бо OI 
SS SS SS SS (9) The Varaha Temple is also 
an open oblong hall of 12 octagonal 
pillars with 2 additional pillars at 
the entrance to make пра minia- 
ture porch (Fig. 10), with a step- 
ped pyramidal (tiered) sikhara 
(Plate LII above). The ‘lan tern’ 
ceiling is square. A broad project- 
ing chajja rotates on all sides. It 
contains a profusely carved gigan- 


SN S S tic image of a standing Varaha 
NIN (boar, и of ad Visnu). 
Like the Nandi, the Varaha also 
has heen highly polished and is an 
equally marvellous sculpture. A 
few lower courses of its high terrace 
are built of granite blocks and it 
seems that there originally was 
some other ancient temple on the 
Fig. 10. Plan, Varaha Temple ‘site. 
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(10) The Lakshman Jemple is also called the Chatfrbhuj Temple on 
account of the four-armed image of Visnu enshrined in the sanctum. It is a 
sandhara ргаѕада of the Райсауа(апа type having four karnaprasadas (corner 
shrines), each measuring 18) x 11У (5.64 x 3.51 metres) and each one being a 
complete temple in itself with a sanctum and a portico of two pillars in front 
and similar ornamentation of sculptures. It is thus a grand temple-complex 
(Plates LIII-LIV), unitary and homogeneous in composition, standing on a high 
terrace which breaks on the eastern side to provide а beautiful stepped, rathika- 
flanked entrance (Plate LV). In this instance, the terrace too has been profusely 
ornamented. Particularly noticeable is the carved band on its frieze showing 
scenes from everyday life (Plates LVI-LVII) and mithunas of all four categories, 
viz., in lavanyamaya (graceful), asakta (amorous), maithuna-rata (copulation) 
and bhrasta (perverted) postures. The bhrasta mithunas are more pronounced 
on this frieze than anywhere else (Plates LVIII to LX). 


The main temple measures 98’ x 45’ 3” (29.87 x 13.79 metres). It is similar 
in plan (Fig. 11) and design to the Kandariya Mahadeva Temple, which it 
seems to have preceded by nearly half a century. In fact, the Lakshman 
Temple is one of the earliest temples of Khajuraho having a mukhacatuski, 
ardha-mandapa, mandapa, maha-mandapa, antarala and a pradaksinapatha 
(Plate LXI) around Ше garbhagrha on the ground plan with prominent recesses 
and projections, composed of karnas, pratirathas and nandikas bearing bands of 
sculptures at the angles. Only one torana is there in the mukhacatuski (Plate 
LXII). A multiple corbelled vitàna has been used in the ardha-mandapa (Plate 
LXIII). The provision of vatayanas in different parts of the temple is also 
similar. The interior is very profusely decorated with carved designs and 
sculptures. A curious aspect of this scheme is that there is no mithuna on 
the door-frame of the sanctum, where only dancing figures have been depicted 
(Plate LXIV). Vrksika-brackets have largely, and comparatively in greater 
abundance, survived at the Lakshman Temple (Plates LXV-LXVI). 


The exterior has been similarly treated (Plates LXVII to LXXIV). 
Though there are only two bands of devangana sculptures as compared to the 
three of the Kandariya (which feature seems to have developed later) and 
consequently a smaller number of sculptures, the intensity and fervour of their 
depiction are uncontrolled, almost anarchic and it is in the later examples that 
the passion for erotic depiction i is adequately restrained, systematized and more 
interspersed with graceful female (devangan4) sculptures in extremely beautiful 
postures. 


An inscription was found near the Lakshman Temple and is now 
"Bust into the wall of its porch. Dated V.S. 1011/954 A.D. it is a long Sanskrit 
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eulogy of 49 verses in praise of Yasovarman, who is also called Laksavarman. 
It also contains a complete genealogy of the dynasty. Dhanga who was ruling 
in 954 has also been mentioned. It records (verse 43) the construction of the 
temple of Visnu and consecration (pratistha) therein of the image of Vaikuntha 


Visnu which he (Уазоуагтап) had acquired from Devapala (probably the ruler 
of Kannauj), e.g: . 


° асщелдачтелтна gaq(š): ятет бей 
ә ТІНІ dave зо МАК (чак) ае: 
at азпанает: и ЖЗ || 


This is confirmed by the inscription of Dhanga dated V.S. 1059/1002 A.D. now 
built into the Vishwanath Temple: 


FATE янетедана ән (ЕН) 
EER GE 


According to the Silpa-texts, Vai- 
kuntha is the eight-armed and 
four-faced image of the god Vişnu 
bearing a çakra (wheel), padma 
(lotus), $ankha (conch-shel) and 
ayudhas (weapons). This, thus, 
seems to have been a unique 
sculpture and it 15 unfortunate that 
the original Vaikuntha image is 
no longer extant. 


(11) Тһе Matangeshwar ( Mr- 
tangeshwar) Temple is in. the close 
neighbourhood of the Lakshman 
Temple. Itis essentially a square 
of 35' (10.67 metres) (Fig. 12) with 
double-recessed angles, having a 
karna and two pratirathas at each 
corner, the exactly squares anctum 
having  transepts with open 
windows on all four sides. On 
the eastis attached the entrance 
porch with a high stairway. 
Comparatively, it is a simple 
structure with little ornamentation. 
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The sanctum, rooféd by a tiered sikhara, contains a colossal lingam dedicated to 
Mrtyunjaya Mahadeva (Death-conquering Siva). 


Besides these identifiable temples, there are some other ruined or modernis- 
ed structures in this group. They do not provide any fresh material and are of 
little architectural or artistic interest. 


| Except Ше Chaunsath Jogini, Ше age of Ше temples of this group can be 

f fixed between A.D. 950 and 1002. It is surprising that so many magnificent 

| temples which are marvels of architecture and sculpture were built in little 

f more than half a century, the achievements of which can be compared to some 
extent with that phase of Mughal architecture which began with the tomb of 
Akbar (A.D. 1605-12) and closed with the completion of the Moti Masjid in 
1654 at Agra. The conditions precedent for the efflorescence of art in both cases 
were virtually identical. 


II. The Eastern Group (Jaina) 


" The temples of this group are architecturally similar to the Brahmanical 
temples except that here Ше mandapa is largely a gtidha-mandapa and 
vatayanas (window openings) of transepts are absent. All temples of this group 
are Jaina. 


(12) The Ghantai Temple is situated to the south of the village Khajuraho. It 
is an entirely ruined structure which has only a cluster of pillars (Plate LX XV). 
It has an extraordinary plan composed of a porch leading to the doorway of 
the interior which comprises a mandapa supported on four pillars. The 
‘lantern’ vitana of the porch (Plate LXXVI) has carved panels showing 
mithunas and other playful figures. The vitana of Ше mandapa is simpler. 
The pillars have been beautifully carved (Plates LXXVII-LXXVIII). They 
are octagonal at the base and assume a circular shape above. Тһе middle of 
the shaft has been very artistically treated. Each one bears a series of ghanta- 
malas. Sardula and kirttimukha motifs abound. Only two pillars resting 
with the door-frame are of granite, all the rest being of sandstone as usual. 
The door-frame has been most tastefully carved. There is a mithuna-sakha оп 
either side, each bearing seven mithunas in graceful postures. However, Sar- 
dulas and dancing figures have been more emphatically used in this scheme. 
The garbhagrha has been completely destroyed. Те walls of temple too are 
not extant. 


Its outer pillared composition measures 40' x 20” (12.19 x 6.10 metres). < 
Originally there may have been several mandapas. There are in all 18 pillars, 
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12 of which measure 14' (4.27 metres) in height. Only two аге of granite which 
was used here in the earliest constructions. The colossal four-armed seated 
female deity which was once here bore the inscription on its pedestal: à stat 24 
яяат... and it is quite possible, and probable too, that it was a Buddhist temple 
of great antiquity before its conversion, or rather adaptation, to Jaina worship, 
as the Jaina sculptures and the Jaina inscription of V.S. 1142/1085 A.D. show. 
It is popularly known as the Ghantai after the ghantamala (bell-and-chain) 
ornament which has been prominently carved on the shafts of its pillars. The 
Ghantai is, in fact, ат» exquisitely chiselled temple; the elegance and richness of 
its pillars and the doorway are a particularly noticeable aspect of its art. 


(13) The Parshwanath Temple (Plate LXXIX) is the largest of the Jaina 
group, measuring 60' x 30' (18.29 x 9.14 metres) and, by far, the most ornately 
finished. It has a unique plan. Тһе mukhacatuski opens in the gudha- 
mandapa which has a profusely ornamented door-frame at the entrance. The 
four-pillared sala has been given in its middle. Immediately attached to the 
mandapa is the garbhagrha which has a pradaksinapatha around it. There is no 
vatayana; only a small window opening has been given on either side (1.е., north 
and south) in the pradaksinapatha. There are no asanapattikas or kaksasanas. 
The main door-frame opening into the mandapa has double mithuna-$akhas оп 
either side. The first one bears three couples and the second four in graceful 
postures. They are adorned by dancing figures, figures playing on musical 
instruments and $ardulas. Double mithuna-sakhas are also there on the door- 
frame of the sanctum, the first bearing three couples and the second eight (Plate 
LXXX-a). The first sakha has on both sides male figures who are all playing on 
musical instruments. In fact, the whole door-frame has been most exquisitely 
carved with sculptures and is a rare piece of chiselled art. The pradaksina- 
patha, like the Brahmanical examples, has standing sculptures of devanganas 
interspersed with sitting images of Jaina tirthankaras (Plates LXXXI- 
LXXXII). Itseems that the architect had a fascination for door-frames. Not 
only did he give a door-frame at the entrance of the mandapa, which is not 
there in the Brahmanical temples, two additional, purely ornamental, door- 
frames were also set by the blind walls, one each on its north (Plate LX XX-b) 
and south sides. Each one has a sitting tirthankara in the centre. The interior 
also has exceptionally beautiful ceilings (vitanas), typical of Jaina mandapas 
and reminiscent of the ceilings of the almost contemporaneous Abu temples. 


The impression of the exterior too is superb and the Parshwanath Temple 
appears to be the most profusely carved and ornamented temple of this group. 
The main šikhara (Fig. 13) covers the sanctum and also part of the mandapa; it 
appears that the latter has a separate roof but it so merges with the main 
gikhara that it is not independently recognizable in the total mass. In fact, 
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externally there is ño such marked division as mandapa and sanctum, as is the 
case with the Brahmanical temples. Precisely, there are only a few profiles and 
recesses and bands of sculptures almost travel 
uninterruptedly in a continuous series (Plate 
LXXXIII). Consequently, there are no effects 
of light and shade. 


Three bands of sculptures, as usual, run 
around the exterior (Plate LXXXIV). There 
are no mithunas on the lowest band. The upper 
band has devànganà-mithuna sculptures of a 
smaller size than the lowest band. Graceful 
mithunas of A (graceful) class abound in this 
series. Some divine couples have also been 
similarly depicted. The uppermost sculptures, 
1.е., those of the third band, are still smaller, 
mainly in seated or flying postures. Mithunas 
are also there. Mithunas also appear on the 
frieze of the mandapa and on the plinth of the 
Fig. 13. Sikhara, Parshwanath porch, alternated by elephants in the latter case. 

Temple The most important point to be noted with 

respect to the sculptures of this temple is that 

they are extremely bold and assertive and, indeed, wonderfully well-done (Plates 
LXXXV to LXXXVIII). Some pieces are unique. Though each one is an 
ornamental sculpture commissioned into the service of architecture, each one can 
stand independently of any architecture whatsoever, pure and simple, as a piece of 
art. This explains why connoisseurs of art in the affluent West like to possess them 
and the sculpture-thieves, who cannot steal the temple, steal its sculptures for them. 
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The vitana of the porch has a curious, unusual pendent. Two human 
sculptures interlaced together with chains so as to face different directions are 
hanging from it in a flying posture, as if they are preparing to descend into the 
temple (Plate LXXXIX). Every inch of it has been carved in stone. Тһе 
most curious aspect of the composition of this temple is the provision of a small 
subsidiary shrine attached to it on the backside facing west, housing the image 
of Par$vanatha. It has a door-frame and other ornamental accessories as usual 
(Plate XC). This feature is not met with in any other temple at Khajuraho. 


The inscription on the entrance jamb records the gift of seven gardens. 
'The fact that it is dated V.S. 1011/954 A.D. shows that itis one of the earliest 
temples of the locality preceding the Brahmanical temples. It also has eight - 
pilgrims' records. x 
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(14) The Adinath Temple (Plate ХСТ) is situated adjaceht to the Parshwa- 
nath Temple to its north. Like the Parshwanath, the Adinath Temple also 
faces east. Its plan is extremely simple with a porch opening direct on the 
The porch has been restored and is plain. The sanctum has the 


sanctum. 
There is no ardha-mandapa, mandapa, vatayanas or 


usual Nagara sikhara. 
pradaksinapatha. Тһе door-frame of the sanctum has по mithuna-sakha and 


only dancing figures have been depicted. 


The 


The exterior hag, as usual, three bands of sculptures (Plate XCII). 
lower two bands comprise standing devanganas in exceptionally graceful 
postures. There are no mithunas on these bands. The uppermost band has 
smaller, mostly seated sculptures. There are divine couples in graceful combi- 
nations. In fact, the Adinath is a simple temple. Mithunas have been used very 
sparingly. There are very few of them and mostly dancing figures have been 


used in the ornamental scheme. 


Its sikhara is of the Latina type (Fig. 14) and is of particular interest. 
Though it has an inscription dated V.S. 1215/ 


1158 A.D., it seems to be a much earlier con- 
struction. Stylistically, it can be assigned to c. 


1000 A.D. 


(15) The Shantinath Temple has an open 
court on three sides of which small shrines 
housing Jaina tirthankaras were given. The 
main temple is on the east side of the court, 
thus facing west. It contains a 14’ (4.27 metres) 
high image of Shantinath. The inscription on 
the pedestal bears the date V.S. 1085/1028 A.D. 
The door-frame has a mithuna-Sakha on either 
side. Most of the structures around the court, 
however, have been restored and renovated and 
old pillars and sculptures have been fed into 
them, sometimes haphazardly. The Sikharas are 
altogether modern. Very little of the original 


fabric has survived. 
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There are a few other small Jaina temples 
Fig. 14. Sikhara, Adinath Temple ip the neighbourhood but they have been mostly | 
restored in plaster and have lost their original 
.complexion. In one of them, only the sanctum of the original temple has 
remained. It is almost identical in plan to Ше Parshwanath Temple. Three 
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pilgrims’ records are there on Ше door-jambs. Some sculptures have also 
survived around. All these small shrines are simple in design and ornamentation. 
There аге no mithunas and only devànganàs have been depicted. To the 
west of these temples is a lofty mound of bricks of an early age; it may have 
been a ruined Buddhist monastery. 


Precisely, the Jaina temples of Khajuraho, except that they are smaller 
and have fewer details, e.g., the absence of vatayanas in the pradaksinapatha 
and except for a few iconographic variants which are mostly superfluous secta- 
rian needs in an architecture, are basically similar to the Brahmanical temples 
and belong to the same style. The architectural treatment follows altogether 
the same principles. The norms of ornamentation, including the depiction of 
mithunas, also remain the same. 


ПІ. The Eastern Group (Brahmanical) 


There are several mounds of ruins to the east of the first group, situated 
to the north-east of the village Khajuraho. The remains of some brick structures 
show that this was probably the earliest site. Cunningham found here a 
number of Buddhist sculptures; this led him to surmise that it was a Buddhist 
site. However, lintels, brackets and sculptures are mostly Vaisnava, which 
shows that Buddhism had already died out when the Chandellas rose to power 
and the Vaisnavites held the place. The temples of this group covered a large 
area extending to nearly two kilometres from the northern hill-side to the 
southern, to the extreme end of the valley. Some ruins have been completely 
pillaged and are not recognizable beyond mounds. The Khakhra Temple 
situated on the extreme north-east side is a ruined Vaisnava shrine. Only the 
pillars of its mandapa, with typical disc-shaped capitals, are standing on a high 
mound. The predominance of the letter ‘a’ in the spoken language at 
Khajuraho is an interesting feature. There is a village in the neighbourhood 
called Kharrohi (я 1). The river which flows by the side of the Duladeva 
Temple is called Khudara (45). There are quite a large number of images 
and sculptures at Khajuraho and a few in the Museum which bear the letters 
q 3: on the pedestal. It may be noted that ч is spoken as € in its corrupt form. 


(16) The Brahma Temple (Plate XCIII) is situated to the north-west of 
the Khajuraho village on its outskirts. It is neither a Brahma nor a Visnu 
temple but, as the four-faced (caturmukh1) Siva-lingam resting on a tiered 
pedestal enshrined in the sanctum shows, it was consecrated to Siva’s worship. 
In plan it is square with recessed angles, the whole comprising the sanctum 
only and roofed by а tiered $ikhara. There are a few sculptures on the frieze, 
and door-frame. Asakta and bhrasta mithunas appear on the frieze only. 


^ 
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Otherwise, the whole of the interior and exterior is plain. ^ Use of granite in 
its construction shows that it is an early structure. 


(17) The Javari Temple (Plate XCIV) is situated close to the village 
Khajuraho on its northern side. It stands оп a high terrace. Exteriorly, it 
measures 39' x 21' 4" (11.89 x 6.50 metres). А series of stairs lead into the 
porch which has vatayanas with asanapattikas and kaksasanas. 'The makara- 
torana at the entrance and two vitànas of the porch and ardha-mandapa have 
been very tastefully desjgned (Plate XCV). The ardha-mandapa immediately 
opens on the sanctum which is a closed chamber without a pradaksinapatha. 
There is no vátàyana in the interior. The door-frame of the sanctum has been 
profusely ornamented. There is а mithuna-sakha with three couples in grace- 
ful postures on either side. Dancing figures, as usual, accompany them. In 
fact, dancing men and women have been more abundantly depicted than 
mithunas. The sanctum contains a caturbhuja (four-armed) image of the god 
Visnu. 


There are no sculptures on the exterior of the porch. The walls of the 
sanctum have, as usual, three bands of sculptures, the upper one composed of 
seated figures only. The lowest series has Аеуаһрапав in graceful postures and 
there are no mithunas (Plates XCVI-C). 'The upper one depicts mithuna 
couples. Mithunas are also there in the uppermost band. In any case, dancing 
figures have also been carved side by side. The niches on the frieze also 
contain mithunas. А well-proportioned Nàgara $ikhara crowns the structure 
asa whole. Though a simple and small temple, it has been very tastefully 
designed and finished and is a rare jewel in the whole series. Essentially, it 
follows the organisation of the typical plan and elevation of the Khajuraho 
temple. 


How it came to be known as Javari is not understood. This name 
appears to be arbitrary and is perhaps a misnomer. Obviously, it is a 
Caturbhuja Visnu temple and should be named as such. 


(18) The Vamana Temple (Plates CI-CII) is situated close to the Javari 
Temple to its north. It is larger in dimensions, measuring 62’ 9" x 45' 3” 
(19.13 x 13.79 metres) and more elaborate in plan than the Javari. Though 
there is no pradaksinapatha around the sanctum, a beautiful тардара, as usual, 
containing a $ala of four pillars, has been provided in front of the sanctum. 
Тһе mandapa vitana is circular. Its pillars have been tastefully carved. 
Vatayanas in addition to those given in the porch and ardha-mandapa are also 
there on the transepts of the тардара. Usual азапара Каз and КаКзазапаз 


have been used. The door-frame 'of the sanctum has been most exquisitely 
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ornamented. There are sculptures of divinities. The mithuna-$akhà has four 
mithunas on either side. But more abundant are the dancing figures and figures 
playing on musical instruments, e.g., lute and drum which were usual accom- 
paniments of nrtya (dance). In fact, these graceful figures dominate Ше 
ornamental scheme. The sanctum contains the Vamana image of the god Visnu. 
The sculpture also has smaller figures of Varaha апа Nrsimha avataras of the 
god and two figures of a Devi riding a tortoise which may be a symbol of the 
river goddess Yamuna. The whole slab has been gorgeously carved. 


The mandapa has a tiered sikhara. The Nàgara sikhara crowns the 
whole structure, as usual, unitarily. ‘There are only two bands of sculptures 
on the exterior. There are по mithunas on the exterior of the sanctum and 
only graceful devangana figures have been used there (Plates CIII-CVI). 
Mithunas have been used on the exterior of the mandapa only. This is a 
curious aspect of its ornamental scheme. What exactly were the norms which 
determined the various features of this scheme is a subject which needs intensive 


investigation. 


This group is, thus, composed of comparatively smaller and earlier 
temples. Though there are no inscriptions, stylistically their age can be fixed 
between A.D. 925 and 975. 


IV. The Southern Group (Brahmanical) 


Besides the unidentified ruins of a few structures and the ruins of the 
Nilkantha Mahadeva Temple bearing a pilgrim’s record dated V.S. 1174/1117 
A.D., this group has two interesting temples: 


(19) The Duladeva Temple (Plates CVII-CVIII) is situated on the river 
Khüdara. It is a Siva temple measuring 69’ 3” x 40’ 3” (21.11 x 12.27 metres). 
Disposal of the plan and elevation varies. The entrance porch opens into the 
mandapa which does not have the usual four-pillared $alà. There is no 
antarala either and the mandapa and sanctum are joined together, all parts of 
the temple having been integrated in one plan. The mandapa has a circular 
corbelled vitana. ‘The door-frame of the sanctum has been, as usual, profusely 
decorated but there are no mithunas. Only dancing figures have been depicted. 
The sanctum contains a Siva-lingam resting on a yoni-vedika (pedestal). 


The exterior of the mandapa has been partly restored. "There is a band 
running on three sides of the temple showing processions of elephants, horses, 
warriors and scenes from real life. This feature is also there in the larger, 
temples of the first group. The exterior “of the sanctum has three bands of 
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sculptures (Plate CIX). The lower two depict devanganas and mithunas in 
standing postures. The uppermost band has smaller seated or flying figures 
which are abundantly mithunas. Some of the mithunas of the Duladeva 
Temple are extremely lively and expressive. They are definitely superior to 
those іп the Jaina temples. In fact, this temple is unusually exquisitely orna- 
mented and ranks among the finest examples of Khajuraho. The graceful 
apsaras vie with their cqunterparts at the Kandariya. The Duladeva has ап 
additional aesthetic accessory to its advantage, 1.е., it is situated by the side of 
the river in natural surroundings which impart its architecture an unusual 
setting and an effect of environmental cues, full of tranquillity and repose. 


(20) The Chaturbhuj (Plates CX-CXI) is a Visnu temple with a 9’ (2.74 
metres) high caturbhuja (four-armed) profusely ornamented image of the god 
inside the sanctum. It is situated to the west of the village Jatkara (чеачт) 
at a little distance from the river Khudara. Curiously, it faces west. Its plan 
is similar to Ше Duladeva. Те entrance porch leads into the small mandapa 
which has a circular упапа. Immediately connected to it is the sanctum. 
There is no pradaksinapatha. Its door-frame has been carved as usual. The 
mithuna-sakha has five mithunas on either side. Dancing figures are also 
there. The mandapa has a profusion of pillars on the asanapattikas of the 
vatayanas, supporting the ceiling, there being seven on either side. They 
marvellously accentuate the elevation of the temple. The Latina sikhara of 
the Chaturbhuj too is very high. In fact, the temple, as a whole, is vertically 
oriented and elevational axis predominates in its design. 


The mandapa exterior has no bands of sculptures. Three bands of them, 
as usual, are there on the exterior of the sanctum (Plate CXII). The lower 
two of standing figures depict divinities, devànganas and mithunas. The 
uppermost smaller band mostly comprises dancing figures. In fact, mithunas 
have been very sparingly used on the exterior and devangana and dancing 
figures abound. , As a whole, it follows the plan, design and ornamental scheme 
of a typical Khajuraho temple. Stylistically, the temples of this group can be 
placed around 1000 A.D. 


(е) Devangana-Mithuna Sculptures 


The sculptures of the temples of Khajuraho can be studied under three 
broad heads: 


(i) Sculptures of divinities (including the images); 


(ii) Female sculptures, i.e., individual devangana sculptures which are 


` 
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variously known as nymphs, dryads, әрѕагаѕ, $alabhafijikas, surà- 
sundaris, etc.; and 


(iii) Mithuna sculptures, i.e., the sculptures of couples in graceful, amorous, 
copulation or perverted postures. 


While the first category consists of sculptures which aré carved iconographically 
in accordance with the prescribed form and figure, bearing specific ornaments, 
weapons and symbols and accompanied by religiously allied subsidiary and 
secondary deities, the latter two are free from any iconographic dictation; they 
are, pure and simple, the works of art, par excellence. They are there in 
hundreds of beautiful figures, forms and postures in the interior on the brackets 
and niches of the mandapa, on the door-jambs of the sanctum and in the circum- 
ambulatory, and on a much larger scale and with a far greater emphasis around 
the exterior on recesses and projections in horizontal bands, each one of them 
standing on its own pedestal. While the sculptures of divinities differ from 
temple to temple as per sectarian affiliation, the devànganà-mithuna sculptures 
are alike on all temples, there being not the slightest difference in their concept 
of depiction. А $ardula almost always as a rule accompanies these graceful 
sculptures, alternatively, for contrast, for rhythm, and, most ingeniously, to make 
up for any lapse of taste due to the monotony of repetition. Тһе devangana- 
mithuna sculptures of Khajuraho, by far, constitute the most distinctive charac- 
teristic of its art. 


These sculptures belong to the surface where they stand; they are its 
constituent and integral part. They are not added or applied from outside on 
the surface as in a painting but are carved out of the same blocks of stone 
which support the load and structurally constitute the fabric of the temple.’ 
They emerge, nay grow, from it. This ornament, as it is, is thus not only in 
perfect coalescence with the architecture, it is in fact as inherently its part as a 
bud is of the plant. 


These sculptures have been judiciously disposed along the recesses and 
proliferations. Muingled with deep shadows, they appear to move by the sheer 
truth and sincerity of their postures. Deep shadows play rhythmically, and 
mysteriously too, with the lively sculptures. Artistically, it is the incarnation in 
stone of the doctrine of the chiaroscuro through a skilful organization of masses 
which pulsate with life through these sculptures and the shadows which change 
their texture and effect from dawn to dusk and in the night in numberless 
moments апа moods. Тһе shades fluctuate and flutter around the forms and 
create that illusionistic atmosphere which is vital to aesthetic appreciation. 
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More important than the effects of light and shade'is the relationship of 
space and matter. These sculptures are not free-standing and remain integrally 
attached to their block, yet they have stepped out of it distinctly so as to stand, 
as it seems, independent of it. They are almost round'* with an infinitely elusive 
three-dimensional effect which has been brought about more as a result of 
posture than form (Plates СХШ & CXIV from the Kandariya and CXV & 
CXVI from the Lakshman Temple). Various zones and planes in the neighbour- 
hood and incised wave designs of the pedestal provide a wonderful contrast of 
space in relation to, the matter; the attempt of the latter to emerge and that of 
the former to contain have been more rhythmically reconciled at Khajuraho 
than anywhere else. 


The devangana-mithuna sculptures constitute the chief and, in a sense, 
the only ornament of the Khajuraho temple. Integral to the structure as this 
ornament is, it imparts the temple a mysterious feeling of beauty, something so 
sublime as to be impossible to explain yet distinctly perceptible. Though they 
remain dependent and subsidiary," they belong to that predominant effort of 
the architect under which he works out situations which would give subtle 
aesthetic pleasure; non-religious and earthly, they belong to the formal art of 
the temple. 


Though each devànganà sculpture appears to bear a distinct individuality, 
asa whole they belong to a unified ornamental scheme. They are lovely figures 
of the most beautiful females, in numberless gaysome postures: playing with a 
ball, holding a mirror, writing a letter, waiting on the threshold, removing 
thorn from the foot, uncovering under intense Kama— passion, bathing, dancing, 
singing on the flute and worshipping; their rounded legs, rich marble thighs, 
thin waist, fully developed rounded and voluptuous breasts and shapely arms 
present several perfect eras of ideal female beauty! This beauty is remarkable 
for serene and transparent frankness, honest and unadulterated charm and 
lucid and sylvan simplicity; it is noble and majestic. "Though made of such 
earthly matter as stone and being as earthly as a beautiful female figure, in fact, 
the devangana sculpture of Khajuraho, in a truthful definition of its being a 
devangana (godly), is the image of ethereal femininity possessing eternal beauty. 


This art is conceptual rather than optical. These sculptures have varying 
figures denoting outlines, forms setting a volume of mass and proportions 
within those outlines, and postures which impart each one of them a rhythm 
(laya, tala) and consequently an illusive appearance of movement of limbs. It 
is a marvellous combination of these constituents of the art of sculpture. It is 
this way that these devànganàs with over-protruding breasts and voluptuous 
hips and limbs appear to move ptayfully; it is this way that Ше pulsates in these 
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mithunas. "Though а mass of mere stone, each one of them lwes оп its pedestal 
and eternally reflects that idea which led to its incarnation, in faithful adherence 
to the dictum: 


я asd Вега За: я ferai a FFF | 
хта (ааа За: qng ята fg «тшщ и 


God does not exist either in wood or stone or earth; God exists in Ше idea of 
devotion or in the symbolism behind a concrete form. It is, therefore, the idea 
that matters most in art and it will be as revealing as it is interesting to trace 
and interpret the idea of the devangana-mithuna sculptures of Khajuraho. 
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Bharatiya Abhilekha Saygraha, Vol. Ш (J.F. Fleet) (Hindi tr. by G.P. Misra) (Jaipur, 
1974), pp. 197-200. 


BrS, op. cit., p. 669. This aspect has been discussed in detail in Chapter VII. 
Ornaments of the Hindu temple have also been discussed in detail in Chapter VII. 
Epigraphia Indica, Vg]. I, op. cit., pp. 147-50. 


See Appendix C at the end of this chapter for correct nomenclature of the temples of 
Khajuraho. ы 


АР”, CCXIX, 25-27; RM, III, 52-53. 


It is generally presumed that the blocks of stone were first arranged on the ground and 
their external sides were marked out; the sculptures were then chiselled upon these sides 
and then the blocks were placed in position, one upon the other in accordance with the 
scheme. Joints were smoothed and the bands werelevelled. But the very large scale 


of sculpture-work raises the doubt as to the practicability of this method. Was an exact ` 


pre-calculation of the position a sculpture would occupy in such a vast scheme possible? 
In fact, they had evolved a formula for placement of sculptures, each set occupying its 
assigned zone. This has been followed everywhere. Some vacant rathikas amply show 
that the slab which bore the sculpture of the divinity was placed into it from outside. 
The temple rose tier upon tier and the sculptured slabs too were placed simultaneously 
in accordance with the scheme of their depiction. Ornament thus went hand in hand 
with structure and was not applied later after completion of the skeleton; the former 
constituted an integral part of the plan and design of the latter. 


It is erroneous to call these sculptures ‘reliefs’ and to class them as ‘alto-relievo’. They 
do not belong to a plain wall surface and do not relieve anything; they are pure and 
simple sculptures. They were originally polished and overlaid with a thin coat of plaster 
and possibly a colour. But this aspect is immaterial for the purpose of the present 
study, as by the disappearance of colour, the artistic effect has in no way diminished; on 
the other hand, as the emphasis has now gone to form rather than colour, their age has 
enhanced their aesthetic quality. 


Mulk Raj Anand held the view (Cf. Homage to Khajuraho, p. 2) that ‘‘the transition 
from the Gupta styles to the works of the Medieval Hindu Renaissance represents, 
therefore, not 50 much an innovation of type but the shifting of emphasis to image- 
making as the necessary and important part of architecture. In fact, in the new scheme, 
sculpture becomes dominant... This triumph of sculpture over architecture which is 
witnessed so dramatically in Khajuraho is to dominate the whole medieval tradition 
from Central and Eastern India to the South, until well into the eighteenth century.” 
This is too much to speak of it. Sculpture always remained subsidiary to the structure 
and to the total form; it never dominated the architectural scheme of the Hindu temple. 
At its best, as at Khajuraho, it is the fascinating ornament but even then it is integral to 
architecture and did not exist independently of it over and above the architectonie of the 
structure. 
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APPENDIX С 


SYNOPSIS OF THE TEMPLES OF KHAJURAHO 


Correct Nomen- Sectarian Date Features 
clature Affiliation 


Chaunsath Sākta Pre-Chan- 64 miniature cells disposed 

Jogini della (c. ай around the oblong open 

; 7th/8th cen- courtyard on a high ter- 

ЕЗ tury А.О.) гасе; поу/ in ruins; granite 

be constructions; no ornamen- 
ES. < tation 


Eos Kandariya  Капдапуа батуа с. 1000 High terrace; not pancaya- 
222 Mahadeva Mahadeva tana; sandhara; plan: 
| (pronounced ог mukhacatuski, ardha-man- 

аз 3 Кат Siva Vaidyanath dapa, mandapa, maha- 

чета) (же Па негаа) тардара, | parsvalindas, 

- antarala and pradaksina- 

ERE. patha around the garbha- 


grha; anekandaka $ikhara; 
provision of vrksika-bra- 
ckets; mithuna-Sakha on 
the — door-frame; three 
bands of sculptures on the 


or? exterior 
m 3. Devi Visnu Vaisnava c. 975 High terrace; that it was 
22 Jagdamba paücayatana is not certain; 
E. nirandhara; accordingly 
k^ T simplied plan: mukhaca- 
M tuski, mandapa, antarala 


and garbhagrha; апекап- 
daka sikhara; no vrksika- 
brackets; mithuna-sakha 
on the door-frame; three 
bands of sculptures on the 


i exterior 
Surya Saura c. 975 -do- 
а Markates- Saiva 1002 High terrace; paficayatana; 
ara -” sandhara; plan similar to 


the Kandariya; anekandaka 
sikhara; provision of vrk- 
sika-brackets; mithuna-- 


со 


9. 


ШЕ 


12 


Present 
Name 


Nandi 


Parvati 


Devi 
(Laksmi) 


Varaha 


Lakshman 


Matangesh- 


war 


Ghantai 


Correct Nomen- 
clature 


Nandi 


Рагуай 


Devi (Laksmi) 


Varaha 


Visnu Vaikuntha 


Mrtunjaya 
Mahadeva 


Sectarian 
Affiliation 


Saiva 


Saiva 


Vaisnava 


Vaisnava 


Vaisnava 


Saiva 


Jaina 


53 


Date 


1002 


950-1002 


950-1002 


950-1002 


954 


950-1002 


1085 


Features 


sakha on the door-frame; 
three bands of sculptures 
on the exterior 


Square open hall with 
karnas; stepped pyramidal 
(tiered) sikhara; no orna- 
mentation 


Only sanctum remains; res- 
tored and modernised 
structure 


Entirely modernised struc- 
ture 


Open oblong hall with 
tiered sikhara; no ornamen- 
tation 


High terrace with sculp- 
tured frieze; pancayatana; 
sandhara plan similar to 
the Kandariya; anekandaka 
sikhara; provision of vrk- 
sika-brackets; no mithuna- 
sakha on the door-frame; 
two bands of sculptures on 
the exterior 


Square sanctum with 
doubly recessed angles; 
tiered sikhara; no orna- 
mentation 


No terrace; no high plinth; 
ruined temple; 18 pillars 
and 2 vitanas in position; 
porch opening into the 
mandapa which is preceded 
by a door-frame; the latter 
bears mithuna-sakha; ghan- 
tamala on shafts of pillars 
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Sl. Present Correct Nomen- Sectarian Date Features 
No. Name clature Affiliation 


13. Parshwa- Parshwanath Jaina 954 High plinth only; not рай- 
nath cayatana; sandhara; muk- 
hacatuski, güdha-mandapa 
and garbhagrha with pra- 
‘daksinapatha; anekandaka 
sikhara; по vrksika-bra- 
ckets; no vatayanas; mi- 
thuna-sakha on the door- 
frame; three bands of 
sculptures on the exterior; 
curious pendent in the 
porch; still curious attached 
subsidiary shrine on the 
backside 


14. Adinath Adinath Jaina c. 1000 High plinth; not pancaya- 
tana; nirandhara; no ardha- 
mandapa, mandapa, vata- 
yanas or pradaksinapatha; 
only mukhacatuski, güdha- 
mandapa and garbhagrha; 
Latina sikhara; no vrksika- 
brackets; no mithuna-sakha 
on the door-frame; three 
bands of sculptures on the 
exterior 


15. Shantinath Shantinath Jaina 1028 Largely modernised struc- 
tures around the open 
court; nothing of architec- 
tural importance remains 


16. Brahma Siva Saiva c. 925 Square plan with recessed 
angles roofed by a tiered 
Sikhara; a few mithuna 
sculptures on the frieze; 
use of granite 


17. Javari Visnu Vaisnava 950-975 High terrace; not pancaya- 
tana; nirandhara; mukha- 
catuski, ardha-mandapa 
and garbhagrha; no mana 
dapa or pradaksinapatha; 
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No. 


18. 


2; 


20. 


К 
Present Correct Nomen- 
Name clature 


Vamana Vamana 


Duladeva Siva 


Jatkari or Chaturbhuj 
Chaturbhuj  (Visnu) 


Sectarian 
Affiliation 


Vaisnava 


Saiva 


Vaisnava 


т 


55 


Date 


950-975 


c. 1000 


c. 1000 


Features 


anekandaka  $ikhara; no 
vrksika-brackets; mithuna- 
$akha on the door-frame; 
three bands of sculptures 
on the exterior of the 
sanctum 


High terrace; not pancaya- 
tana; nirandhara; mukha- 
catuski, mandapa апа 
garbhagrha; prominent 
vatayanas; anekandaka 
Sikhara; по vrksika-bra- 
ckets; mithuna-sakha on 
the door-frame; two bands 
of sculptures on the 
exterior 


High terrace; not райсауа- 
tana; nirandhara; mukha- 
catuski, mandapa and gar- 
bhagrha; anekandaka 
Sikhara; по vrksika-bra- 
ckets; no mithuna-sakha 
on the door-frame; three 
bands of sculptures on the 
exterior of the sanctum; 
exceptionally graceful and 
expressive sculptures 


High terrace; not райсауа- 
tana;  nirandhara; plan 
similar to the Duladeva; 
Latina sikhara; no vrksika- 
brackets; mithuna-sakha 
on the door-frame; three 
bands of sculptures on the 
exterior of the sanctum; 
vertically oriented and 
emphasis оп elevational 
axis 
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II. Chaunsath Jogini Temple, Khajuraho 


III. Kandariya and Devi Jagdamba 1 
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IV. Kandariya, front view 
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II. Chaunsath Jogini Temple, Khajuraho 


III. Kandariya and Devi Jagdamba Temples 
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IV. Kandariya, front view G 
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Kandariya, side view 
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VII. Kandariya, total elevation 


VIII. Kandariya, with several 
karnas 
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XII. Kandariya, dvara-sakha4 of 
the sanctum 
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XVII. Kandariya, devangana-mithuna sculptures on the exterior 
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XVIII. Kandariya,  devànganà- 
mithuna sculptures on 
the exterior 


XIX. (а) їо (е) Kandariya, dev- 
ánganamithuna. sculptures 
on the exterior 
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XXIV. Devi Jagdamba Temple, 
vitana of the mandapa- 
sala 


XXV. Devi Jagdamba Temple, 
dvara-sakha of the 
sanctum 
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Devi Jagdamba Temple, devangana-mithuna sculptures on the exterior 
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XXVI. (a) Devi Jagdamba Temple, devanganá-mithuna sculptures on the exterior 
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XXX. Chitragupta Temple, 
devangana-mithuna 
sculptures on the exterior 


XXIX. Chitragupta Temple 
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XXXI. Chitragupta Temple, 
devanganz-mithuna 
sculptures on the 
exterior 


XXXIII. Chitragupta Temple, 
vitana of the mukha- 
catuski 


XXXIV. Chitragupta Temple, 
vitana of the mandapa- 
salà 
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Vishwanath Temple with corner shrines 
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Vishwanath Temple 
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XXXVII. Vishwanath Temple, side view 
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XLI. Vishwanath Temple, 
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XLIII. Vishwanath Temple, devanganas 
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Lakshman Temple with corner shrines and Matangeshwar Temple 
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LV. Lakshman Temple, front view 
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LVI. Lakshman Temple, terrace 
frieze showing a guru with 
pupils 


LVII. Lakshman Temple,terrace 
Y frieze showing a dance 
class 


LX. Lakshman Temple, terrace frieze showing bhrasta-mithunas 
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LIX. Lakshman Temple, terrace frieze showing bhrasta-mithunas 
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LVIII (a). Lakshman Temple, terrace frieze showing bhrasta-mithunas 
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LXXXV. Parshwanath Temple, some unique sculptures on the exterior 
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exterior 
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: Chapter III 


The raison d'etre of the depiction of mithuna (erotic) on Hindu temples is the 
most extensively debated subject of Indian History. Both Indian and western 
scholars have advanced their views on the matter, though it has almost always 
been difficult to concretize the philosophy, concept or norm which led to its 
incarnation so prominently upon the temple walls, as at Khajuraho. The subject 
is so alluring, on the one hand, that even a novice has tried to pass a verdict 
over it and yet, on the other, it is so elusive as to render unacceptable any inter- 
pretation made so far as a classical solution of the problem. Some theories are, 
in fact, mere conjectures which, instead of clearing the debris, have largely 
subscribed to confound and confuse the real issue at stake, viz., what was the 
relationship of these sculptures with the temple, or, in other words, what was 
their position in the total concept of the Hindu temple? 


(a) Scope of the Depiction of Mithuna in India 


It must be noted, pre-eminently, that the depiction of mithuna is not an ` 


isolated phenomenon at Khajuraho, or in Orissa; as shown in Appendix D, given 
at the end of this chapter and the accompanying illustrations, it was the 
universal practice in the whole range of Indian art. The following basic aspect 
of this study has, thus, been largely missed: 


(a) that mithuna has been depicted in India consistently, and almost 
invariably, for nearly two thousand years, from the 2nd century B.C. 
to at least the [7th century A.D. The difference of prevalence of 
mithuna at one temple from the other is one of degree only, not of 
positive acceptance of this formula of art; 


(b) that mithuna has been, depicted in the whole geographical vastness of 
India from Kashmir to Kerala and Gujarat to Assam (even Nepal and 
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Sikkim not excepted) and по examples are knowh in any region of the 
country where this was rejected as a taboo or even as something 
distasteful; and 


(c) that mithuna has been depicted at the religious shrines of all sects of 
India—Buddhists, Jains, Vaisnavas, Saivas, Saktas and Sauras alike, 
and its usage as such was never limited to a particular sect. It is wrong 
to presume that its depiction had affiliations to a specific religious or 
philosophical thought, or it was the expression of a particular ritual. 


It has also to be understood as a necessary clue to this study, secondly, 
that mithunas can be put into four apparent classes, viz.: 


А. ататна (Lavanyamaya) or graceful couples; god and his consort, ог 
man and woman sitting or standing together in a graceful posture; at 
the most the god has placed his left hand on the left breast of his 
consort like the Uma-MaheSwara couple but there is no element of 
eroticism (Plate CX VII from the Parshwanath Temple, for example); 


B. aram (Asakta) or amorous couples, embracing or kissing with apparent 
perception of the feeling of love (Plate CX VIII from the Lakshman); 


C. Наяса (Maithunarata) or couples in copulation (coitus invertus), in 
actual sexual intercourse with or without helpers in hundreds of 
passionate postures (Plate CXIX from the Lakshman); and 


D. we (Bhrasta) or singles or couples in perverted sexual acts, linga or 
yoni-cosana, man engaged with a mare, parade of licentious sexual 
orgies, mass copulation and other postures depicted shamelessly* 
(Plate CXX from the Devi Jagdamba Temple and Plates LVIII to LX 
above from the Lakshman Temple). 


Depiction of the fourth (D) type of mithuna, i.e., Bhrasta, is most confounding 
and it is this which has not been explained so far in spite of the fact that more 
than two hundred works—articles and monographs—have been published on 
the subject. Some of the sculptures so vehemently repel the average modern 
Hindu, who has inherited hardly one-tenth of the Hinduism of his ancestors, 
that he wonders at the foolishness of his forefathers to, use these ‘obscene’ sculp- 
tures at places of religious worship! 


(b) Examination of its Miscellaneous Interpretations 


Scholars also have not hesitated to detest апа even to condemn the depic- 
tion of *mithuna' on Indian temples right since the time when the foundations 
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of the study of Indian art were laid. Thus Alexander Cunningham, while appre- 
ciating “the richness of the carvings” and “variety and multiplicity of its (interior) 
details", deplored them as “highly indecent” and most of them “disgustingly 
obscene’. James Fergusson called these sculptures “of a grossly indecent charac- 
ter".* Sir John Marshall noticed them at Sanchi and other Buddhist sites of Cen- 
tral India and, with a sense of distrust, linked them with the secular art of India: 
“The art of Malwa was not, like the art of Gandhara, an ecclesiastic art; it was 
developed and sustained by the patronage of the wealthy citizens of Vidisha and 
Ujjayini... From time to time, it (this art) was impressed into the service of 
Buddhist church... We must not, therefore, be shocked when we encounter erotic 
scenes among these reliefs and women whose nudity is accentuated rather than 
hidden by the transparency of their robes... apart from its mundane and sen- 
suous character, the keynote of this sculpture is its unaffected naturalness. Percy 
Brown had many things to say in appreciation of this art and, indeed, many 
wonderful phrases which one is tempted to imitate, as is his expressive style: 
“These friezes present a moving pageant and never-ending process of life-like 
forms, shapely in appearance, exquisite in workmanship and of inexhaustible 
interest... Some of the figures are apparently ideal human beings, while others 
are divine personages, but all are in elegant attitudes... of a warm and glad- 
some nature, living in a happy golden age, when time was one long sequence 
of pleasurable experiences. With such an animated throng ever present on 
these structures, it is not remarkable that the architecture pulsates with a human 
vitality not ordinarily found in the building art*... If this is an effort to express 
the triumph of beauty over ugliness or to contrast the bestial with the spiritual, 
then the artist has fully succeeded in his object." In spite of all this classical 
applause, even he did not hesitate to brand the *mithuna' sculpture of Konark 
as of “shamelessly erotic character that they have no parallel in any known 
building" and to comment “the same sinister ritual which degraded that monu- 
mental conception also prevailed at Khajuraho and it is possible that the reli- 
gious community concerned suffered the same fate." 


The thoroughly honest and scholarly British, French and German archaeo- 
logists whose writings still adorn the pages of the Archaeological Survey of India 
reports, its various series, memoirs and hundreds of other publications, contain- 
ing an immeasurable wealth of historical material, however, were conscious of 
the seriousness of the matter and refused to take it so lightly. They noticed it 
and, after giving an apt comment, went on their way, leaving the matter to be 
decided by posterity. T. Bloch may be quoted by way of an illustration of these 
sober, conscientious and unbiased scholars of Indian art: “The walls of the 
mandapa (of the Sun Temple of Konark) are covered with a multitude of human 
figures of varying sizes, illustrating all the various bandhas taught in the Kama- 
sutras... It should, however, be borne in mind that the word ‘obscene’ and the 
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notion it conveys were unknown to the ancient Indians. Tn all the productions of 
Kalidasa and of many other famous Sanskrit poets are numerous scenes and 
descriptions the true meaning of which it would be difficult to explain to an 
audience of ladies, but there is not the slightest reason to suppose that anyone 
in antiquity took exception either to these or to the realistic carvings of the 
Black Pagoda. Nothing indeed could be more unjust than to decry the people, 
who made them, as indulging in immorality, gross as the figures may seem to 
modern ideas. The subject, however, (is) ... well worthy of treatment as an 
illustration of ancient Indian taste." ә 


АП the same, it is always better to detest and condemn than (о misunder- 
stand and misinterpret, and confound the whole matter, as has been done by a 
large section of modern scholars. It has been alleged, for example, that these 
mithuna sculptures are representative of the general licentiousness of the contem- 
porary society. It isa grave error. The fact that mithuna, in all its four divisions, 
has been depicted all over India from Gujarat to Assam and from Kashmir to 
Kerala consistently for two thousand years from at least the 2nd century B.C. to 
the 17th century A.D. by the Buddhists, Jains and all Hindu sects alike, has been 
entirely missed by exponents of such views. The whole Indian society could not 
have been demoralised and debased for two thousand years and yet claim many 
golden epochs of history, including, of course, the Gupta age. 


It has been claimed in some quarters that these depictions have been made 
to test the sincerity of the devotee. It is incomprehensible that such a vast 
treasure of art would be made and placed zn situ simply to test the sincerity of 
Ше devotee! What was the necessity of such a test at all? How could the erotic 
scenes measure the amount of sincerity of the devotee and to whose benefit? Do we 
rule out hypocrisy as a human tendency? It is entirely a superfluous explanation. 
There was no need to test the sincerity of the devotee if he lacked it. Certainly, 
mithunas are there in the interior, on the doorway of the sanctum, and they are 
there even at Ajanta where the monks resided and no other devotee was invited 
to worship. All this seems to be too funny to make sober history. It may be 
noted that these theories have been advanced mostly by those who do not care to 
understand the cultural background which has gone into the making of Indian 
art. 

° 

Then, it has been argued that the mithuna sculptures are depicted to train 
people, mostly youngsters, in the art of love, 1.е., to initiate them in sensuous 
pleasures. Was it necessary to train the people in the art of love and, even if 
such a training was deemed to be necessary, was the temple, which is the House 
of God and a sacred place, an appropriate forum for its depiction? Do only 
youngsters visit temples or are they more often frequented by elders? And did the 
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carvers want their youngsters to learn sexual acrobatics and such acts as yoni- 
cosana? Religion could have been the opium of the masses, but this is not an 
expression of feudalism in art. We are not surprised when we notice erotic 
paintings at Pompeii (Italy) of the 1st century A.D., as they are there in secular 
buildings, mostly palatial mansions of aristocrats who delighted in sensuous 
pleasures and had them portrayed.’ But in Indian art, by one reason or another, 
they are exclusively on religious shrines. The explanation is, therefore, entirely 
misconceived and is not tenable. Leeson's reliance on Lawrence E. Gichner who 
advocated this theory and his plea! of the temple being a social forum for mass 
education is not intefligible in the context it has been made. 


Finally, it has been suggested that these mithunas have been depicted to 
ward off the evil eye, or evil spirits, or lightning and cyclones.?? Is it that such а 
wonderful art would be undertaken, and that too on such a large scale, only to 
ward off an evil eye or a natural calamity? Is it for superstition's sake only that 
such lively and beautiful sculptures have been carved in great abundance, with 
utmost precision, and arranged gorgeously, yet rhythmically, on the exteriors 
as well as the interiors? It is again to be noted that this has been done for nearly 
two thousand years as universally by the Jains in Gujarat and Rajasthan as by 
Saivas and Vaisnavas in Karnataka and Tamilnadu. Was the apprehension of 
the evil eye consistently a national epidemic? 


АП this appears to be absurd and without substance. These are all fanciful 
surmises of the over-zealous connoisseurs of art. These are after-thoughts and 
explanations which have now been assumed. The crux of the problem is: what 
was the guiding principle which led to its universal use, in other words, what 
was the raison d'etre of its depiction, and how do we ascertain it? Do the religious 
scriptures, or literary sources, or the Vastu-texts signify their import? This calls 
for intensive investigation. 
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than Douglas Barrett may be cited by way of illustration: “Both the kings of Orissa and 
the Chandella kings of Bundelkhand were ‘junglis’, that is to say, both dynasties were of 
barbarian origin. Only rulers who maintained large harems as *junglis' did, could enjoy 
the company of so many lovely girls in their sexual orgies, and it is only in Bundelkhand 
and Orissa that one will normally see anything more than couples in Mithuna’’ (cf. 
Francis Leeson, Kama-Silpa, Bombay, 1962, pp. 63-66). This way, were the Mughals 
who also maintained large harems junglis? Examples of mithuna in other parts of the 
country were probably not known Го him. In any case, the judgement is as wrong as it 
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is unjust. Benjamin Rowland defined Ше mithunas of Khajuraho metaphysically (The 
Art and Architecture of India, 1959, p. 164), while he ascribed those of Konark to the 
influence of the Sun cult more as a ritual than as a symbol (ibid., p. 162). Тһе pheno- 
menon has to be studied as a whole in its fundamentals, without regional variations or 


difference of degrees of its depiction. 


Thus Max-Pol Fouchet (The Erotic Sculpture of India, tr. Brian Rhys, London, 1959, 
p. 11) is right when he observed: “There is no hesitation in depicting physical love in its 
crudest aspects, though with the addition of various ingenious refinements which in 
themselves constitute quite an art of the flesh. Postures occasionally involve acrobatics; 
the protagonists even require the help and support of acolytes 1 maintain their balance. 
Scenes are unhesitatingly shown in which several people interlace, twine and cooperate. 
Two women ‘quite often titillate or satisfy the desires of one male. Frequently, a third 
person attends upon a couple's dalliance .. . Taken in all, they afford an erotic spectacle 
so varied and definite and compelling as to be beyond any comparison." But his 
observation (ibid., p. 10) that sodomy is depicted there is wrong. There is no such 
sculpture at Khajuraho nor at any other place in India. Indeed the vice was unknown in 
the country prior to the advent of Muhammedans and no religious, social, legal or 
ayurvedic treatise makes mention of it. It is not certain that Vatsyayana’s sutra: 


делта чтатаїч HUTT i 
(KSV, П, 6.49) 


refers to sodomy. Essentially a vice of the desert, it has been forbidden by the Prophet 
in the Quran (early 7th century A.D.). It was with the Muhammedans that the vice was 
introduced into India and we meet with its references first in the poetry of Amir Khusro 
(1253-1325 A.D.). For details of this matter, reference may be made to this author's 
Some Aspects of Mughal Architecture (New Delhi, 1976), p. 127, fn. 24. 


Cf. A.S.I. Report, Vol. II, pp. 419-20. 


History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II (Delhi, 1967), p. 141; Rajendra Lal 
Mitra who published The Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. I, in 1875, was shocked to notice 
mithunas on the Orissan temples and condemned them as ‘‘most disgustingly obscene" 
displaying the artists’ “despicable taste". In line with his western preceptor, he accepted 
nudity as a necessary concomitant of art, ‘‘but they have added thereto certain licenti- 
ous representations which do not admit of description . . . their existence cannot but offer 
a violent shock to all modern sense of propriety and decency... Itis much more 
probable that the indecent figures on the old central Indian temples were due to the 
same cause which reproduced them in Orissa... A vitiated taste aided by general pre- 
valence of immorality...” Cf. op. cit., pp. 93-96. 


Cf. A Guide to Sanchi (Calcutta, 1955), pp. 83-84. There is no doubt that there is much 
truth, though the other way round, in his statement, as shall be discussed in the following 
pages. Regarding Sanchi mithunas, Dr V.S. Agarwal suggested the theory of Uttara- 
kuru paradise: “А new feature at Sanchi is the special emphasis on depicting scenes of 
the Uttarakuru country where happy mithunas enjoy, dance, music and drink under the 
kalpavriksha trees. It appears that the Uttarakuru had been accepted as the land ofe 
Buddhist paradise... (Uttarakuru) is a favourite subject on the gateways of Stupa I and 
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is found here depicted if the form of Mithunas and Kalpalata meanders. Kinnara motif 
is shown both with kinnari riding with her husband or the centaur riding with his wife. 
This is a motif repeated at Mathura and other places" (Cf. Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, 
pp. 164, 169). The Uttarakuru idea, however, is too regional to be acceptable in the 
context of the whole Indian art. 


i.e., these sculptures accentuate the architectonie of the temple? 


Cf. Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu Periods) (Bombay, 1971), pp. 110-13 and 
107-9, respectively. 
е 


Cf. A.S.I. Annual Report, 1903-4, p. 47; it would be interesting to refer here to the 
allegorical explanation of the Greek Eros dealt with in Plato's Symposium as Heinrich 
Zimmer (The Art of Indian Asia, ed. J. Campbell, New York, 1960, p. 126) noted it: 
The Zeus split the primordial hermaphrodite into two halves, i.e., “into a male and a 
female being; which is why there are men and women in the world, each searching for 
its missing half. That, moreover, is how Eros came into existence; for Eros is the love 
and desire of the separated sexes for each other. And that finally is why one feels happy 
and definitely content when one has found the missing half and is united with it in love 
and marriage. The two portions embrace and thus reconstitute that being—the primordial 
hermaphrodite— whom all the gods feared because it seemed to them too perfect. The 
gods severed it to weaken it and they set the halves apart, so that they should be com- 
pletely occupied with the task of seeking each other, each looking for its lost mate, its 
other half, obsessed with longing and riddled with desire until reunion is effected and 
the two are absorbed in the long desired delight." 


Leeson (op. cit., p. 39) quotes Francis Yeats-Brown, P. Thomas, Alain Danielou and 
Max-Pol Fouchet in support of this theory. H. Bhisham Pal, while describing the 
Chaumukha Jaina Temple of Adinath of Ranakpur, d. 1439 A.D., innocently put it in a 
different way: “Another characteristic of the temple is the erotic carvings on its exterior 
parts interpreting the principles of Jainism, i.e., an intention of creating aversion" (cf. 
The Temples of Rajasthan, Jaipur, 1969, p. 32); besides the temple of Adinath, there are 
three other temples at Ranakpur, viz., the temple of Suparshvanath, the temple of 
Neminath and the Sun temple. The first two belong to the 15th century A.D. Erotic 
sculptures have been depicted on the exterior walls of the garbhagrha of the Suparshva- 
nath temple. It is interesting to note that it is locally known, on this account, as the 
Paturiyon-ka-mandira (qrgf<at ат mísax) or the Temple of Prostitutes! 


Trewin Copplestone, Pompeian Frescoes, Introduction: The Romans “‘delighted in 
physical passion and expressed it no less. The painters represented it without inhibition 
and often with sly libidinous humour which was intended to increase the passionate 
senses of its observers and no doubt succeeded. 


Cf. op. cit., p. 45; in fact, Vatsyayana’s aphorism: 


атеятші (84444146 атағяғ&<9т Ҹат: 1 
TIR sed g 44 wet я ч эң: и 
(KSP, II, 2.31) 


- 


renders any sexual education, of this order, superfluous. 
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Urmila Agarwala (Khajuraho Sculptures ап their Significance, Delhi, 1964, pp. 205-10) 
went as far as to note that passages in the Utkala-Khanda, the Agni-Purana and the Brhat- 
Samhita support this view. She does not quote or even refer to those passages. The 
reference of the Brhat-Samhita to the use of mithuna on door-jambs, as shall be discussed 
hereafter, is a decorative prescription and does not mention an evil eye, spirit, lightning 
or cyclone. Her view that “Temples, being abodes of gods, will attract Indra, Varuna 
and all other gods, but they, seeing the obscene scenes depicted all round, will leave the 
place in utter aversion and hence the temples will remain secure" (cf. ibid, p. 207) is too 
fantastic and does not make any sense; it is wholly a freak of the imagination. There is 
no doubt that, as Stella Kramrisch (The Hindu Temple, Vol. Ilẹ Calcutta, 1946, p. 347f) 
pointed out, in the Utkala-Khanda, XI (cf. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVII, p. 217), there 
is such a reference. But this is obviously a later explanation, given to satisfy the people's 
curiosity about mithuna. Superstition was certainly not the raison d'etre of this art 
which is unique in the whole range of aesthetic expression of mankind. Leeson (cf. op. 
cit., p. 44) quoted Wilber Theodore Elmore to support this view, which is not acceptable. 
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APPENDIX D 


TABLE OF CHRONOLOGICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL AND SECTARIAN 
DEPICTION OF MITHUNA IN INDIAN ARCHITECTURE* 
(from 2nd century B.C. to 17th century A.D.) 


SI. Site Class of Sectarian Period Reference 
No. Mithuna Affiliation 
е 
1. Pitalkhora Cave No. 4 A&B Buddhist 2nd cent. Ancient India No. 15, Plates 
B.C. LX (A & B), LXII (A-C) and 
LXIII (A) 
2. Ahicchatra (terracotta non- A Brahma- $ийра Archaeological Remains, 
architectural) nical Period, Monuments and Museums, 
2nd cent. Part I, Plate XV B 
B.C. 
3. Amin (Kurukshetra) А Brahma- Sunga (Plate CXXI) 
(Yaksa-Yaksi Mithuna) nical Period, 
2nd cent. 
B.C. 
4. Sanchi (Stupa No. 2, A Buddhist Sunga B. Rowland's Art and 
E-Gate, outer Jamb) Period Architecture of India, Plate 
204/15 XVI B 
cent. B.C. 
5. Sanchi (Stupa No. 1, A Buddhist Sunga L. Frederic's Indian Temples 
E-Gate) Period and Sculpture, Plate XXXIII 
2nd/Ist 
century 
B.C. 
6. Karle A Buddhist Ist cent. (Plate CXXII) ) 
В.С. I 
7. Kanheri A Buddhist с. 150 V.A. Smith's History of Fine 
A.D. Art in India and Ceylon, 
Plate XXX 
8. Mathura [o Brahma- 2ndcent. (Plate CXXIII) 
Е nical A.D. 
9. Amaraoti (Bas-reliefs) B Buddhist 2nd cent. (Plate CXXIV) 
A.D. 


^ The list is selective and only representative examples, one or a few out of the lot in each case, have been 
taken. Illustrations have been given as far as possible, otherwise references have been cited. Khajuraho 
mithunas have been excluded. 
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SI. 
No. 


11. 


12; 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


225 


Sire Class of Sectarian | Period Reference 
Mithuna Affiliation 
10. Nagarjunakonda B Buddhist 2nd/3rd (Plates CXXV to CXXVIII) 
(Bas-reliefs) cent. A.D. 
Barwasagar (Door-jambs of B Brahma- c. 400 (Plate CXXIX) 
the Visnu Temple nical 
e 
Mirpur Khas (Sindh) C Buddhist c. 400 H. Cousens’ The Antiquities 
(Decorative ti*es from base- of Sind, Plates XX and 
ment of the stupa, terra- XXIV 
cotta, non-architectural) 
. Ajanta (Cave No. 16, Pillar- А Buddhist c. 475 (Plate CXX X) 
bracket) 
. Bhumara (Siva Temple, A Brahma- Sth сем. R.D. Вапегјі’ѕ The Temple 
Door-jambs) nical A.D. of Siva at Bhumara, 4.5.1. 
Memoir No. 16, Plate III (a); 
(Plate CXXXI) 
. Deogarh (Dasavatara B Brahma- Sth cent. (Plate CXXXII); also see 
Temple, Vedibandha) nical A.D. A.S.I. Photo Album, Deo- 
garh, Vol. I, Nos. 101/63 and 
102/63 
. Paharpur (Rajshahi) B&C Brahma- Sth cent. A.S.J. Annual Report, 1925- 
nical A.D. 26, Plates LIII, LIV (b) 
. Ajanta (Cave No. 24, B Buddhist c. 500 Indian Archaeology: A 
Door-jambs) Review, 1957-58, Plate CVI 
(A & B) 
Ajanta (Cave No. 21, B Buddhist c. 500 Ibid., Plate CVIII (B) 
Frieze) 
Nachna (Panna) B Brahma- c. 500 Marg, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 
nical (June 1973) Plate XXVII 
Ajanta (Cave No. 2, B Buddhist 6th cent. R.S. Gupte’s Ajanta, ЕПога 
Door-jambs) A.D. and Aurangabad, Plate X XII 
Ajanta (Cave No. 23, A&B Buddhist Sth/6th С. Yazdani’s History of the 
Door-jam bs) century Deccan, Vol. I, Part VIII, 
Plate XXXIII 
Ajanta (Cave No. 1, A &B Buddhist 6th/7th Ibid., Plate XXX x 
Door-jambs) ^ century 
68 
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SI. Site Class of Sectarian Period Reference 
No. Mithuna Affiliation 
23. Ajanta (Painting) . B Buddhist 6th cent. (Plate CXXXIII) 
24. Aibole (Lad Khan B Brahma- 540 R.S. Gupte’s The Art and 
Temple, Pillars) nical Architecture of Aihole, Plates 
LXVI, LXVII, LXIX and 
e LXX; A.S.I. Photo Album, 
Aihole, Vol. II, 1965, Nos. 
933 to 936 for A and B 
mithunas 
25. Aihole (Durga Temple, B Brahma- 6th cent. R.S. Gupte, loc. cit., Plate 
Pillars) nical XCVIII; A.S.I. Photo 
Album, Aihole, Vol. IT, 1965, 
Nos. 882, 891-93, 895, 902 
for B mithunas; also see 
Vol. III, 1965, for mithunas 
in the porch of Huchchi- 
payya Guddi, e.g., Nos. 984 
and 989 
26. Badami (Pillar-bracket) A&B Brahma- 578 A.D. (Plate CXXXIV);  A.S.I. 
nical Photo Album, Badami, Vol. I, 
1956, Cave No. 1, No. 429; 
Cave No.3, Nos. 458, 459, 
462, 469, 474 and 479; Vol. 
II, Cave No. 3, 1965, No. 
441; Vol. III, 1965, Nos. 555, 
578 etc. 
27. Sarnath (Door-jamb) А Brahma- 6thcent. (Plate CXXXV) 
nical 
28. Mamallapuram (Arjuna A Brahma- c. 700 
Ratha) nical 
29. Pattadakal (Mallikarjuna „В Brahma- 740 (Plate CXXXVI) 
Temple) nical 
30. Abaneri (Lintel) B Brahma- 8th cent. (Plate CXXXVII); Pupul 
nical Jayakar, Lalit-Kala, Nos. 
е А 1-2, Plates LXII, 5 and 7 
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SI. Site Class of Sectarian Reference 
No. Mithuna Affiliation 
31. Osia (Baoli) B Brahma- Late 8th . M.A. Dhaky, The Gandharva 
nical century Figures from Osia and Jagat, 
Journal of Oriental Institute, 
Vol. XX, No. 2, December 
1970, Figs. 6 to 8 
е 
32. Sirpur (Door-jambs) B Brahma- 8th cent. Е.В. HavelUs Ancient and 
P nical Medieval Architecture of 
India, Plate LI 
33. Mandor, Nagda, Para- В Brahma- 7th to Marg, Vol. XII, No. 2, 
nagar, Lamba, Auwa and nical 9ihcent. Figures on pp. 35-66 
Ramgarh 
i 34. Baroli (Frieze and Exterior B Brahma- &th/9th (Plates СХХХУІП ала 
пісһе) nical century CXXXIX) 
35. Ellora (Kailashnath, B,C&  Brahma- 750-850 (Plate CXL); R.S. Gupte, 
Balustrade) D nical Ajanta, Ellora . . ., ор. cit., 
Plates CVII to CXVIII; A.S.I. 
Photo Album, Ellora, Vol. 
11, 1969, Nos. 220 and 285 
36. Gwalior (Teli-ka-Mandir, A&B Вгаһта- 8Ш cent. (Plates CXLI, CXLII and 
Door-jambs) nical CXLIIT) 
37. Unchdih (Door-jambs) B Brahma- 9thcent. Allahabad Museum, Panel 
nical Nos. 836 to 840 (A) 
38. Avantishvara Temple B Brahma- $855 A.D. (Plate CXLIV) 
(Kashmir) nical 
39. Ajmer (Ardhai-din-ka- B Brahma- с. 10th (Plate CXLV) 
Jhompra, Door-jamb) nical century 
40. Bhubaneshwar D Brahma- с. 950 Francis Leeson, Kama-Silpa, 
(Mukteshvara Temple) nical Plate XLIV 
41. Тара! (Ambika Temple) B Brahma- 961 е M.A. Dhaky, Journal of 
nical Oriental Institute, Vol. XX, 
No. 2, op. cit., Figs. 9 and 10 
42. Bhubaneshwar (Vaital B Brahma- с. 10th (Plate CXLVI) 
Deul) nical . Century С 
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SI. Site Class of Sectarian Period Reference 
No. Mithuna Affiliation 
43. Bhubaneshwar (Lingaraja B Brahma- с. 1000 Francis Leeson, ор. cit., 
Temple) nical Plate XLVII 
44. Bhubaneshwar D Brahma- с. 10th Ibid., Plate LI 
(Brahmeshwar Tergple) nical century 
45. Kausambi B Brahma- c. llth Allahabad Museum, Panel 
nical century No. 4538 
46. Bhubaneshwar (Rajarani B Brahma- First (Plates CXLVII and 
Temple) nical quarter of CXLVIII) 
11th cent. 
47. Chittorgarh (Samidheshwar С Originally 1151 M.A. Dhaky, Swadhyaya, 
Mahadeo Temple) Jaina now Vol. V, No. 4 (Plate V) 
Brahma- 
nical 
48. Somnathpura Mysore С Brahma- 1268 (Plate CXLIX) 
(Prasanna Channa Kesava nical 
Temple) 
49. Halebid (Kedaresh war C Brahma- 13th cent. Francis Leeson, ор. cit., 
Temple) nical Plate LXXV 
50. Konark (Sun Temple) C&D  Brahma- mid-13th (Plates CL to CLV) 
nical century 
51. Ranakpur (Suparshvanath C Jaina early 15th (Plates CLVI and CLVII; 
Jaina Temple) century A.S.I. Photo Album, Rajas- 
than, Vol. V, 1958, Nos. 945, 
946 and 952 
52. Ranakpur (Chaumukha B,C&  Jaina 1439 Adris Banerji, Journal of 
Jaina Temple) D Asiatic Society, Vol. VIII-2, 
Figs. 2 to 6 
53. Kanchipuram (Varadraj , D Brahma- 16th cent. Francis Leeson, ор.  cit., 
Perumal Temple) nical Plates LXXX, LXXXII 
54. Srirangam (Ranganatha- C Brahma- 17th cent. Ibid., Plate LXXXI 
swami Temple) nical 
e 55. Vellore Temple C a Brahma- 17th cent. (Plate CLVIIT) 
nical 
š 71 
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CXXX. Vidyadhara couple from Cave 16, Ajanta, с. 475 (AIIS) 


CXXIX. Mithunas, door-jambs, Vishnu Temple, Barwasagar, 
Gupta period, c. 4th century A.D. 
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Mithuna from Cave 3, 


CXXXIV. 
Badami, 578 A.D. (AIIS) 


Mithunas, door-jamb, Sarnath Museum, 6th century A. 


CXXXV. 


CXXXIII. Mithuna, Ajanta fresco, c. 6th century A.D. 
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CXXXVI. Mithuna, Mallikarjuna 
Temple, Pattadakal, 740 A.D. 
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CXXXVIII. Mithunas on frieze, Baroli 
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CXLI. Mithunas on door-jambs, 
(Teli-ka-) Telingani Mandir, 
Gwalior, c. 8th century A.D. 
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CXXXVII. Mithunas, lintel from 


Abaneri (Raj), 8th century 
A.D. 


CXL. Mithunas on Balustrade, Гапке-” 


svara Cave, Kailashnath, Ellora, | 
750-850 A,D. | 
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. Mithuna, exterior niche. 
Baroli 


CXLII. Mithunas on door-jambs, (Teli-ka-) Telingani Mandir, Gwalior, c. 8th century A.D. 
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CXLIV. 


Mithuna, Avantisvara Temple, Kashmir, 9th century (ATIS) 
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CXLV. Mithuna sculpture from 
Ardhai-din-ka-Jhompra, 
Ajmer, c. 10th century 


CXLVII. Mithuna from Rajarani 
Temple, Bhuvaneshwar, 
early Г ИП century (AIIS) 


CXLVI. Mithunas on panels, Майа] 


Deul Temple, Bhuvaneshwar, 
c. IOth century 
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CL. Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, z 
mid-13th century A.D. 
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CXLIX. Mithunas from Kesava 
Temple, Somnathpur, 1268 
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mid-13th century A.D. 
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Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, mid-13th century A.D. 
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CLII. Mithuna, Sun Temple, Konark, 
mid-13th century A.D. 
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Mithuna, Vellore Temple, 


17th century A.D. 
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A philosophical, religious or ritualistic interpretation of the mithuna in Indian 
art has generally been sought and these erotics have been identified as symbols or 
representations of the cosmic union of Purusa and Prakrti, or Siva and Sakti. A 
careful investigation of the ancient scriptures of the Hindus is warranted. It may 
be understood at the outset that the post-Rgvedic Aryan society was an agricul- 
tural community whose prosperity and well-being largely depended on good 
harvests. Various rituals evolved with this end in view. Originally, e.g., Vajapeya, 
a Vedic sacrifice, was an agricultural ritual, more magical in its implication than 
philosophical, and it is only later that it became sophisticated and assumed a 
religious character. 


The original purpose of the Vedic sacrifices (yajiias), e.g., ASvamedha, 
Ràjasuya and Vàjapeya, was forgotten in the age of the Epics and the Puranas.” 
The Agvamedha may be examined, for example. The Srauta-stitras describe the 
Agvamedha in a way which is different from what it was understood in the later 
ages. On return of the horse, it was anointed with clarified butter, fed and then 
killed. The crowned (chief) queen (Mahisi) then lay down by the side of the 
dead horse, the Adhvaryu covered them and she united with it. Obscene dialo- 
gues were then exchanged between the four priests and the four queens and 
verses from the Vajasaneyi-Samhità (XXIII, 22-31) were quoted. In fact, verses 
from the VS (chiefly from its Chapters XXII and XXIII) dominated all the 
essential rituals of the ASvamedha, and it is in these verses that the secret of the 
original form of this yajfia is to be found. They show what the union of the chief 
queen with the dead horse was a relic or rather a transformation of an older 
ritual in which the priest had to play the part of the horse and, after his ceremo- 
nial intercourse with the queen, he was put to death; these mantras obviously 
suggest that it was the priest and not the dead horse who actually had intercourse 
with the chief queen. The horsew ag later replaced in the texts, as it seems, in 
the days of the Brahmana literature with the growth of the feudal society and 
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accretion of the power of the king. е 


In fact, numerous passages from Ше texts show that woman was conceived 
as the sacrificial fire and sexual union was identified with sacrifice (yajfia). Thus, 
the Chandogya- Upanisad says: ° 


іт ата Пан Equo 3464 ча 
amagna a чат TTT: 
ват asgrer я нат faegfergrr и 
afaa fenna Зат tal Gala аат ® 
sigas: жан! 
(СО, V, 8.1-2)* 


(O Gautam! Woman is sacrificial fire, agni; her Mons Veneris is sacrificial altar, 
vedi; addressing and chanting is its burning, genitalia is flame and penetration 
of penis into it is fire; the consequential bliss is its sparking. When the gods 
dedicate their semen into this sacrificial fire, 1.е., woman, this results in procrea- 
Поп, 1.е., she conceives.) 


It was deemed to be a desire-fulfilling technique: 


аЗайнаянИнейанеяя? d-gsmq 
дата fagat ansaa udi d 
ята ғ FHH И 
(ChU, I, 1.6) 


(Mithuna is expressed in the word OM. When there is maithuna, i.e., when one 
unites with one’s counterpart in copulation, they fulfil each other’s desires.) 


It was as sacred an act as was the creation of the Universe: 


чентавя: afar qeu qd: 
Tareq 81444: gfaegrm | 
garda: fasafa arfuarai 
«di: AAT: чачтентядаг: | 
(MU, II, 1.5)° 


(Agni has been produced from that Ригиза whose sacrificial wood is Sūrya; they 
produced Soma and Megha and various elements, e. g., medicinal herbs, on earth. 
Likewise, procreation of humanity is the result of passing by male of semen, i.e., 
tejas, into the body of the female.) 


The passages from Ше Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad are most explicit in this connectione 
Thus they go on: 
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“ат ат afarian ағат з4ғ4 ча afacararia 
` qur fate: ofa ASE HAART 
faglia gafe Aafaa гат tat gala 
челт яте qug; ная я safa 
атаззћасач дат fara || 
(BrU, VI, 2.13): 


(O Gautam! Woman is sacrificial fire. Her lower portion is the sacrificial altar, 
vedi; the pubic hair ag the sacrificial grass; vagina is flame; penetration of penis 
into vagina is fire; and feeling of bliss is sparking. When the gods sacrifice their 
semen into this fire, purusa is produced. He lives until his share of'deeds remains, 
then he dies.) And: 


ағат afeareal епяйя afgsunifauaur 
я на тела geal я атата в d IAT 
UATE 191 чая ятатяел IFT яабт 
a ud fagaga четат emu 
apa agadsa л чан! ната 1четя 
чета fen gpa TFAA и 
(BrU, VI, 4.3) 


(The Mons Veneris of woman is the sacrificial altar, vedi; pubic hair is the sacri- 
ficial grass; the middle portion of genitalia is fire in flames; the two labia of the 
vulva (muskau) are the soma-phalaka, articles of yajfia. He who knowing this 
goes into copulation is entitled to the reward of the Vajapeya yajiia and he also 
acquires punya, reward of his counterpart. He who does it without knowing this 
symbolism earns no punya, which is acquired by his woman.) 


These textual references show that the female genital parts were identified 
as various articles and accompaniments of yajfia, and it was ordained that by 
copulation, one got the results of the Vajapeya yajna. Since Vajapeya means 
food and drink, it leads to the idea that by sexual union, as the Upanisadic texts 
suggest, one is entitled to get food and drink. In other words, sexual union was 
regarded as a means or rather a technique of food production. Noteworthy is the 
fact that the ritual intercourse between the priest and the queen, as described by 
the VS referred to above, is-brought here significantly in relation to the act of 
sowing in the field: er 


чат fT: чган ата чан 1 
gata ausis wfefa sofa Il 


Hence it was essentially and originally a fertility rite. 
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Уда. rites “intended to secure the fertility of "the fields were thought as 
belonging to the special competence of women. The association of sexual union 
with agriculture was a universal primitive ritual.” Procreation was a sacred 
function. Copulation in the primitive thought was the cause of pregnancy in 
woman and also fertility in the soil upon which depended the prosperity of 
society. Hence the great importance which was attached to its various symbols 
in the most ancient ages. The concept of the worship of Linga and Yoni (the 
male and female genitals, respectively) grew out of the same significance. The 
cult of the Mother-goddess, too, in one way or апоШещ is related to the same 
primitive goes 


Its meaning was later obscured by abundant religious transformations. 
But the concept of fertility and abundance through the special competence of 
women survived in one form or another. Thus, the vase (pürna-ghata), the 
lotus (padma) and several symbols of the Tree of Life, water cosmology and 
abundance are being consistently used in Hindu religious rites. More explicit 
are their references in literature and art. Yaksa, Yaksa-Yaksi mithuna and 
Dohada motif are most prominent among them. 


Yaksa appears in the oldest literature of the Hindus, e.g., the Rgveda, the 
Atharva-Veda, the Brahmanas and the Upanisadas. It is something wonderful, 
mysterious, supernatural and with magical powers but, above all, itis a benevo- 
lent deity. Apart from its devotional aspect, that Yaksa worship was largely in 
vogue as is proved by the discovery of various Yaksa statues of the Mauryan and 
the later ages, Yaksa was primarily a vegetation spirit Though an indigenous 
non-Aryan deity, it was adopted in the hoary past as a beneficent power of ferti- 
lity who bestowed wealth and abundance. As the source of creation lay hidden 
in primeval waters whence arose plants and life, Yaksa was identified with 
Varuna, who was originally the root of the Tree of Life.1° 


The motif of Yaksa-and-Yaksi couple too was primarily connected with 
waters and consequently with vegetation. The idea of the productive pair, viz., 
mithuna, was also connected with water-cosmology and with Yaksas.!! In fact, the 
original fertility rite survived in the form of Yaksa-Yaksi mithuna and the for- 
mula appears very commonly in Sunga terracottas, e.g., at Ahichchhatra, and 
also on bas-reliefs at Mathura and Запсш. 12 This was a popular motif in art 
and it is from this source that the carvers of Kanheri and Karle mithunas derived 
their inspiration. This symbolism, more or less, continued to be represented at 
least before the beginning of the Gupta age, when new ideas, thoughts and con- 
cepts took over and overlapped their primitive counterparts. It was an advance- 
ment from magic to philosophy and from ritual to thought upto the Кизапа апй 
Andhra-Satavahana ages. The Gupta age brought new factors on the spectrum 
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. 
and predominant among them was the sophistication of art-forms, in other 
words, the vast realization of the aesthetic merit over and above the purely 
religious symbolism ,of a work of art by the carvers. 

The woman and tree motif is most significant in this context. Vrksikas 
(dryads) standing by trees, mostly ašoka and mango, was a popular motif in 
ancient Indian art, as is seen abundantly at Mathura and Sanchi. Essentially a 
fertility motif, it was adopted in Jainism and Buddhism alike, because the people 
believed that womer? had miraculous powers to invoke blessings of a tree-spirit. 
In fact, a Dohada (444) motif came into being, е.с., à Yaksi under Asoka tree 
with one foot pressed against its stem. It was a familiar Indian conceit that the 
touch of a beautiful woman's foot is needed to bring about the blossoming of the 
Asoka tree. This is the Yaksi-Vrksika theme, Vrksika being the Yaks1.'? 


There are numerous references of the Dohada miracle in Sanskrit literature 
and a few may be quoted by way of examples. Thus, Kālidāsa says in the 
Raghuvamsa: 


HIN FAR aaa TRISTE 1 
HAMA FF я ача scarfs Енатчятедатя 11 
(RVK, VIII, 62) 


And Meghadiita: 


WHUHAA вана: PARATA mI 
ясата ахатачя та нозчел | 
че: пелтеча на нат атячта Няя! 
тече адан А? AZTIEN: и 
(MD, Uttaramegha, 15) 


And Malavikagnimitram: 


яа ч aE 
по татанячел зс salar ARISEN: | 
(MA, III) 
They refer to the blossom of the Asoka tree by the touch of a woman’s 
foot. Such references abound in Sanskrit literature from the Gupta age to the 
beginning of the medieval period. 


All this leads to the conclusion that it was the representation of a vaguely 
remembered fertility rite which survived in early Indian art as Yaksa-Yaksi 
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mithuna, examples of which have been discovered at Sanchi, Mathura and other 
| places and in a changing form at Karle and Kanheri.* They mostly belong to 
f the post-Mauryan and pre-Gupta periods. The important aspects of their depic- 
tion are, firstly, that they were isolated representations on bas-reliefs and never 
formed an integral part of an ornamental scheme in architecture; secondly, that 
they were deemed to be auspicious religious symbols and there was little artistic 
effect in view; in fact, the carver was solely guided by religious fervour more 
than by an aesthetic urge; and, finally, that they belong mostly to Class A 
mithunas, i.e., graceful (atama) couples and only in some fases are they amorous 
(umm), i.e., Class B mithunas. There are no C or D class mithunas (1.е., 
Maithunarata and Bhrasta) in the pre-Gupta period. They are mostly in 
medium relief and the three-dimensional effect—so necessary for aesthetic import 
—was absent. The mithunas, which have been depicted on the Indian temples 
between the 4th century and the 17th century A.D., belong to a different con- 
cept and thought, though they might have derived original inspiration from their 
predecessor art. 
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12. Coomaraswamy’s view (cf. op. cit., II, 23) that “These facts suggest the true explanation 
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with ritual coitus, e.g., that of Mahist and the sacrificial horse (SBr, XIII, 5.2.2)" and 
it is also correct that (cf. op. cit., II, 30, fn. 3), as SBr (IX, 4.1.2) says, -“birth origi- 
nates from a pair". But to say: “In this auspicious progenitive significance of ‘pairs’ lies 
the explanation of the constant representation of mithuna and sometimes of maithuna in 
the later art as at Konarak” is to carry it too far from its bounds. It could have been 
the original idea but not the later raison d'etre at least after the Gupta age when the 
formulae had been crystallised into art-moulds. 


The Yaksi-Dohada motif at Mathura of the Ist century A.D. and Yaksi on Ше door- 
jamb of the Subrahmanyam Temple, Tanjore, of the 18th century A.D. show that for two 
thousand years this nfotif has been consistently shown in Indian art throughout the 
country and the innovations of the Gupta age did not affect its representation, though 
its various other forms were evolved side by side and, among the best variations, the 
Ganga-and-Yamuna motif shown on the door-jambs of the Brahmanical temples may be 
cited. 


14. For examples, see Appendix D above. 
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; Chapter V 


A Tantric, бака or Kaula-Kàpalika affiliation of these erotics has also been 
suggested by some of the sober scholars of Indian art, and Mithuna is philoso- 
phically explained as representing the Siva-Sakti principle." This calls for a 
close study of the matter. Seeds of Tantra practices lay deep in the Atharva-Veda 
itself, though its basic texts were compiled during the Gupta period. Tantricism 
represents the popular side of the religious scene of India after the decline of the 
Mauryas, as does Buddhism, which too arose and grew as a counter-measure 
against ritualistic Vedic religion. In fact, the two affected each other in a large 
degree, particularly aboutthe beginning of the Christian era and one freely 
borrowed from the other, as far as their mysterious practices were concerned. It 
must, however, be noted that the fundamental source of the inspiration of Tan- 
tricism, as is also the case to some extent with Buddhism, was Upanisadic 
thought. It is from the later Upanisadas that Tantricism borrowed Bija-man- 
iras, the concept of Satcakra* and yogic practices, and some of the rituals, 
meditative processes and sacred adjuncts of worship were adopted from the 
Vedic rites. Thus, though socially it was a revolt of the Ksatriyas against the 
monopoly of the Brahmanas, the former were tremendously indebted to the 
latter’s intellectualism for almost all their basic tenements. For example, the 
Sakta Tantra is a Sadhana Sastra of Monistic (Advaita) Vedanta. As Sir John 
Woodroffe would have it, “Тһе Tantra Sastra is thus that presentment of 
Vedantic truth which is modelled, as regards mode of life and ritual, to meet 
the characteristics and infirmities of the Kaliyuga.”* 


Even as regards the РайсатаКагаѕ of the Tantrics, viz., the rituals of 
madya (wine), mànsa (flesh), matsya (fish), mudra (food) and maithuna (copu- 
lation), the sources of these rituals lay deep in Vedic literature. The most 
widely published maithuna aspect may be taken here as an example. Sexual 
intercourse 15 Agnihotra (SBr, XI, 6:2.10). Maithunikarana is consecration 
(SBr, III, 2.1.2). They do not worship a female deity unless she is coupled with 
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а male deva (ABr, ІП, 5.4). Observance and performance of maithuna has 
been prescribed as a religious rite in several texts of the Grahya-Sütras, Srauta- 
Sutras, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisadas.* The Vedic people believed 
that “sexual union led the way to bliss thereafter and must be performed in a 
true religious spirit to ensure spiritual welfare; wanton indulgence being severely 
deprecated.” 


(a) The Concept of Sakti 


Chronologically, it would be worthwhile to trace first in Buddhism the ori- 
gin and develópment of the concept of Sakti, which is understood to be a basic 
| principle of Tantricism. Tantricism in Buddhism seems to have been in vogue 
right since the time of the great Preacher, though its systematic growth is attri- 
butable to a later period in the Ргајйарагатіќа concept of the Buddha’s worship. 
It developed mainly in the Vajrayana branch of Mahayana Buddhism. The 
Sàdhana-Mala is the basic text of the Vajrayana and seeds of Tantricism are 
unmistakably laid in the various Sadhanas compiled therein. The Gwhyasamája- 
n Tantra is the first treatise of Buddhist Tantricism in its fully expressive form. It 
И is assigned to Ше 3rd century A.D. With a stroke, it set aside Ше rigid code of 
T penances and austerities which were incumbent upon the monks to undergo and 
i it introduced a spectrum of altogether new ideas in Buddhism. The Bodhisattvas 
| аге ordained to disobey all conventional rules of morality and discipline and 
obtain emancipation by five makaras and other rites and practices which had 

been hitherto prohibited. It thus enumerated: 


азайа: Roar я faeafa | 
яЯаг часа ausus ват и 
(GST, VII, 3)" 


(No one can succeed in obtaining perfection through processes which are difficult 
and painful, but one can succeed easily through the satisfaction of all desires.) 


It is the Guhyasamàja- Tantra which introduced the element of Sakti into 

Buddhism. The five Dhyàni Buddhas are associated with а Sakti each. The 

disciple is ordained to be initiated with Prajña or Sakti who is beautiful, agree- 

able to him and also an adept in the practice of Yoga. It suggests that without 

| Sakti, there cannot be a true Tantra or a Tantra par excellence and has such 
| passages in its Chapter XVIII: 


AAU хатаб: 119151 TAJA | 
qarara atqa: FHT Wu 1119 


е » e 
It is difficult to ascertain whether it was to be taken literally, or to be understood 
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and followed only in ite pure symbolic meaning. The latter view has been 
emphasised over and over Dain by scholars of Buddhism. It has been argued, for 
example, that “Though the polarity of male and female principles is recognized 
in the tantras of the Vajrayana and is an important feature of its symbolism, it is 
raised upon a plane which is as far away from the sphere of mere sexuality as the 
mathematical juxtaposition of positive and negative signs, which is as valid in the 
realm of irrational values as in that ofrational of concrete concepts;" . . . even the 
Yuganaddha (gmaz) (Tibetan=Yab-Yum) (Plate CLIX) “is indissolubly asso- 


Pl. CLIX. Yab-Yum 


&iated with the highest spiritual reality in the process of enlightenment, so that 
associations with the realm of physical sexuality are completely ignored. 
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The Saktas are the most outstanding exponents ef Sakti worship. The basic 
Sakta philosophy is simple to understand. The static transcendent God is Siva. 
Its kinetic immanent aspect is Sakti; it is the active aspect of the immanent God. 
Siva is the unchanging consciousness, Sakti is its changing power appearing as 
mind and matter. Siva-Sakti is, therefore, consciousness and its power. God is 
worshipped as Sakti because in this aspect God is active, He produces, nourishes 
and maintains the Creation. Sakta-dargana is, thus, a form of Monism 
(Advaitavada).!? 


(b) The РайсатаКатаз 

The ritual of worship as based on this simple philosophy is symbolic! and, 
in fact, not only the process of the ritual, but the material used in this process is 
also symbolic. The Saktas lay emphasis on the Paficamakàras as follows: 


We нїн qur неа да! Ядайа ч 1 
нарече mur ATF я fau ut 


(One who follows Sakti worship by Paficamakara is not born again, i.e., he 
attains Moksa.) 


The fifth, viz., union (333) has been so described: 


яа IRA aed асабаға 1 
Яччтзатай fag agai аа ня n 


(Union is the supreme element and the ultimate principle of creation; Siddhi is 
attained by this process and, through it, Brahma-jfiàna, the ultimate knowledge, 
becomes accessible.) But it was not the ordinary copulation of man and woman 
ee the texts denoted; it was a yogic procedure of union of Kundalini Sakti 
with Siva: 


таа е afea ка? ear | 
чат тата ет aga чай чан 1117 


Ше former sleeping dormant in Ше lowest, the Mülàdhàra çakra and Ше latter 
at the highest point of the human body, viz., Sahasrara. The various phases of 
human copulation were identified in the Yoga procedure as follows: 


яг яағцтаччгая вата Кан | 

ятатая Meat: FATA дандачяя |i 

яая TAU Mad A:T «атт | С 
чада aar mica яя ягагїн&Гяй 1128 
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As the learned Pandit who is a practical exponent of this Tantra quo 
Mahànirvàna- Tantra especially warned: 


T неча) RII я чїй я ч 4а | 
safar arat Ве ктед aera 1119 


Attachment is sin, it is detachment to desire that would bring the desired result. 


The symbolism, e,g., of Maithuna, was explained by the Kularnava- Tantra 
as follows: 
AIJE чай: ав: ядат FARE ч | 
afte at Raq леч ч ata тда: Il 
чазгеватен PATA ATTA 995: | 
а ята 49 ча eum FATT: 11 
(KT, V, 111-112) - 


(The woman to be waited upon is Ше Sakti that is dormant in the animal man 
but is awakened by satcakra-sadhana. The bliss that ensues upon this union 
(mithuna) of supreme Sakti and the self is the real mithuna; all else is mere 
copulation. That is the true congress, the real bliss that 15 aimed at, not the 
physical interchange at the animal level.) 


It is through the experience of this Bliss (sta) that the supreme reality is 
perceived; in fact, Ananda is the form of Brahman and that Ananda is installed 
in the body, e.g.: 


ята TAIN wd qva ag зла дан | 
(KT, У, 80) 20 


The body itself is the temple, the jiva is God Sadasiva, i.e., the static transcendent 


being, Ше Sádhaka has only to arouse the Sakti for the esp s of Supreme 
Bliss: 


ат Затея afa sal За: натта: 
- (KT, IX, 42) 

The Kaulàvali Nirnayah 21 is one of the most renowned texts of the Kaulas 
and contains their basic dicta. Itis as proclaimed in laying emphasis on the 
symbolic aspect as it is on the observance of the ritual itself. Thus it enjoins that 
there is no higher path for the attainment of Happiness and Liberation than the 
fifth tattva, i.e., Maithuna: 
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яу ава ч FAT {ачта deat | 
чэт 45 а Рея IBI ване: || 
; (K.N, IV, 16) 


By the use of the first element, Sadhaka becomes Bhairava, of the second he 
becomes Brahma, of the third Mahabhairava, of the fourth Sivatulya and of the 
fifth, he becomes possessed of all the Siddhis: 


Fact: Tanta faa) wafa araw: 1 o 
RATATAT AIH AAT HIT и 
fedda я «ая quel яегеччта 1 
aaa TAT негйсаят TAT и 
чая g aaa HF FATE: | 
чат qai arfa faraqem: я 919%: и 
qaf waaay на (ачта: i 
цец Waquar Неа ч=часаєц ясла: |. 
(К.М, IV, 17-20) 


It goes on to describe the matter elaborately: 


па qed ч qus adr RDPIUS | 
чек Лен нічага с А и 
Яа gfeeageur: gentes faar | 
anfagritaar 24! aafagrazarfeaar i 
JPEN ч жат TET са Едат | 
fazen = Їч Өт со Иатавав най И 
ял ча ат edt ял газа Нат | 
яалаа ченгет + чета и 
еее TWAT чхе хаа ч | 
anfamadaa гаї a37 wu и 
+T =:9 зла qur англ HAT: | 
FAAATA FART: вата: и 
(KN, V, 33-38) 


пей FART яла става Toed- 

ата еч gfz єч салт s ага Tî: 1 

HAl леч тет чэч Зат чат: 

wad feri нее пета TIF а: 11 

gáfarfaxd watWagg тат «а | 

srgigeeqatwIemgsd les: IRA: 11 - 
(КЛ, У, 48-50) 
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And ultimately, above all, it lays down (in V, 105.13) that Maithuna is not to be 
understood as copulation between man and woman but the union of Kundalini 
with Рата-біуа in the Sahasrara. 


Thus it seems that though it had been prescribed as a necessary ritual, 
Maithuna was really not intended to be taken literally as copulation, but in its 
symbolic meaning as representing the union of Sakti with Siva. Philosophically, 
it was a union of the static immanent principle with the dynamic aspect in the act 
of creation; ritually, it Was the arousing of Kundalini through Satcakra-Sadhana 
and the ultimate union of this Sakti with Siva principle in the Sahasrara which 
results in Bliss. It may be noted that there is nowhere any prescription to repre- 
sent or depict this symbol on religious shrines or sites and it was always deemed 
to be a guhya-sadhana, the secret of which was never divulged to anybody. 
Indeed, it was prescribed to the Vira class of disciples only and Рази before and 
Divya after him were debarred from Ше Райс̧атакагаѕ. That the Mithuna in 
Indian art is representative of Maithuna, the fifth element of the Tantrics, is a 
far-fetched idea which is not supported by any historical evidence. There does 
not seem to be any reason to depict this symbolism in the form of beautiful 
sculptures, almost in round relief in graceful postures, with all the precise 
Tàlamana in view, on temples, and all such explanations are based on surmises 
and lack the support of the scriptural text of any religion. 


If the mithunas had been Tantric representations, Yantras and mandalas 
of the Tantrics too would have necessarily accompanied these sculptures. There 
is not a single ‘Sriyantra’ traceable. Tantrics have fifteen Nitya (fear) deities of 
their own, each having its own iconography”? which should have been invariably 
shown there if, at all, it was a Tantric inspiration or even an influence. They are 
not there at all. The prevalence of Kaula-Kapalikas at Khajuraho and their 
influence has generally been argued. But this seems to be entirely superfluous. 
Except for the probability of the Chaunsath Jogini Temple being a Sakta shrine, 
they are all Saiva, Vaisnava and Jaina temples. The Vaisnavas and the Jainas 
would not have succumbed to this influence even ifit was the predominant theme 
of the region, which we know it was not. The Prabodhacandrodaya-Nataka* 15 a 
beautiful allegory and the occurrence of a Kapalika among its characters is no 
proof to this effect." We have a series of such allegorical dramas in Sanskrit 
literature, the last being the Vivekacandrodaya-Nataka of Siva Kavi composed in 
1763 A.D. Such works have been written from time to time and hardly help us to 
decide such important issues at a stroke. Bhartrihari (died 651 A.D.) composed 
his Syrigara-Sataka, Niti-Sataka and Vairagya-Sataka in the same age and any one 
of*these works cannot be the exclusive criterion to pass judgement on the trend 
of that age. 
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(c) The Enigma of Yoga and Bhoga ° 


An aspect of the theory of Ananda (Spiritual Bliss) is also related to Latà- 
Sadhani, the ritual of woman of the Saktas which gradually developed in the sect. 
Brahmananda is the source of creation and its external phénomenon is its Lilà, or 
the Play of Sakti. Lata-Sadhana helps the Sadhaka to identify consciousness with 
Sakti. Food gives satisfaction to body; drink exhilarates the senses and creates 
pleasant sensations; sexual intercourse gives an intense pleasure which is above 
all these worldly pleasures. The feeling of Ananda by copulation is identified 
with the Supreme Bliss of which it gives a momentary glimpse but its nature is the 
same as that of the latter. Hence, Bhoga—the Sadhana through gratification of 
the senses, specifically the Paficamakàras and most notably the Lata-Sadhana, 
was identified with Yoga, the former not only being approved but also preferred 
as the easier and surer way to its realization. Obviously, it was a negation of 
the original concept of the Sakti which lies dormant as Kundalini in the mülà- 
dhàra cakra of the human body and which when aroused by yogic practices rises 
up to unite with Siva in the Sahasrara, this union resulting in Bliss. This symbo- 
lism was altogether dropped and Sakti became personified in flesh and blood. 


The philosophers of the sect attached symbolism to this ritual also and 
stressed over and over again that when the Sadhaka enters into union with his 
woman, it is done not as a means for the gratification of passions in ап animal 
way but is conceived as a veritable creative act of union between the Supreme 
Siva and Sakti, as a Майа. He should, therefore, rise to the highest state of 
consciousness and forget his humanity. 


Practically, however, this is impossible and itis entirely а theoretical for- 
mula. One may have this in view before the act actually commences, but as 
soon as ecstatic pleasure begins to inflow, one forgets everything: every philo- 
sophy and every consciousness—except pleasure, pure material pleasure, which 
he derives from total absorption of his self and his counterpart into union, into 
maximum oneness. The Brhadadranyaka-Upanisad, thus, enjoined in a pure and 
simple way, without any pretension of extraneous meaning: 


84 ат якйаа!азшгат ЯчЕччтентиЯ-єч | 
aq дат (ядат feaar rf STR я are 
fazaa Wa AQAA qaq: ятаетенат 
anfani я ага fasaa да ага 
аа ат SCIQRITSIHHICETHRSTH-wd- STRIS и 
(BrU, IV, 3. 21) 


^ e 


(He is without sin, any other desire or fear. Like a man in sexual intercourse 
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with his wife, he does not ауе any other external or internal consciousness or 
feeling, i.e., he forgets everything both within and without, the one who devotes 
to Prajna forgets everything else and becomes immune to desires and feelings.) 


In spite of the bést arguments of the learned scholars and pundits of the 
subject, including Sir John Woodroffe (Arthur Avalon), there seems to be no 
doubt that its inherent weakness was never repaired and brought into reconcilia- 
поп with human psychology and, during the course of time, the original 
symbolism was either,forgotten or ignored, the ritual degenerated and be- 
came debased and the Kaula principles were understood and followed in their 
literal sense. Thus the following dictum, as it is, became the guitling principle 
of the Kaulas: 


ааа ЯН! a g ая пт 
аата ай я q AAT: | 
NEATH чпатат 

плач MARI BWA ча |! 


Bhoga was identified with Yoga: 


яла BAA 
(КТ, П, 23) 


(The Kaula Dharma comprises both Bhoga and Yoga); and: 


ят атаа ятата TIF аата | 
татай ч #915: BG пача и 
(КТ, П, 24) 


(Bhoga becomes Yoga and evil turns into good; Kaula Dharma leads this world 
to Moksa —Liberation); and Bhoga was taken in its literal meaning. Hence the 
widespread condemnation of the vile practices of the Kaula-Kapalikas in Sans- 
krit literature" from the 6th century A.D. to the beginning of the medieval 
period when, except for stray pockets, the sect almost dwindled from the scene. 


This also had nothing to do with the depiction of Mithuna on Indian 
temples, as has been generally irrelevantly explained. It was the religious ritual 
of a minor sect which never dominated the conception of the people at large 
and which, in fact, was always despised and detested. There is no evidence to 
show that this ritual was the source of inspiration to the guilds of artisans who 
depicted Mithuna on Indian temples in Gujarat, Rajasthan, Kashmir, the 
Madhyade$a, Orissa, the Deccan and South India from the Gupta age to the 
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17th century A.D. By no stretch of the imagination, could Ше Buddhists of 
Ajanta and Ellora, the Jainas of Khajuraho and Ranakpur and the Vaisnavas of 
Badami and Mamallapuram have learnt Ко adorn their religious shrines with 
mithuna-sculptures from the debased practices of the smasana-dwellers! The 
raison d'etre of the depiction of Mithuna from the Gupta period onwards does not 
lie anywhere in the religious scriptures. Аз an eloquent form of art, its secret 
has to be searched in the aesthetic aspect of contemporary literature and archi- 
tecture.” 


А REFERENCES 


1. Thus Pramod Chandra (The Kaula-Kapalika Cults at Khajuraho, Lalit Kala, Nos. 1-2, 
April 1955-March 1956, pp. 98-107) ascribed the mithuna sculptures of Khajuraho to 
the influence of Kaula-Kapalika cults in the area. There is no doubt that there are, as 
he rightly pointed out, some sculptures which depict ascetics in copulation. But this 
local phenomenon cannot help us to arrive at a generalisation with regard to the depiction 
of the Mithuna in Indian art as a whole, as it has been depicted extensively even in those 
areas which were altogether free of this influence. In fact, it is a representation of the 
concept of Tapasvi-Krida, as discussed hereafter. R.S. Gupte (Ajanta, Ellora and 
Aurangabad Caves, Bombay, 1962, pp. 237-53) defined it as being symbolic of the cosmic 
union of Siva and Sakti. Similar and fundamentally the same is O.C. Gangoly’s view 
(cf. The Art of the Chandelas, Calcutta, 1957, pp. 28-30) that these Mithunas illustrate the 
mystic unity of Purusa and Prakrti, the male and female principles, the principle of 
Unity in Duality. He referred to the passage: arat ATH Бър аччяа of the Silpa- 
Sastra but plainly admitted, then, that “по philosophical or esoteric explanation of the 
reason for the injunction is to be found." Stella Kramrisch (The Hindu Temple, Vol. II, 
Calcutta, 1946, pp. 346-47) also maintained that it is a representation of Purusa and 
Prakrti doctrine and symbolises moksa. Metaphysics of this and the Siva-Sakti principle 
is the same in the present context. Heinrich Zimmer too placed credence in the 
Siva-Sakti explanation: “According to this doctrine which was particularly influential 
in the great periods of Indian art, release from the bondage of our normal human imper- 
fection can be gained not only through the world-negating methods of asceticism (yoga), 
but equally through a perfect realization of love and its sensual enjoyment (bhoga). 
According to this view which has been eloquently expressed in the so-called Tantric 
symbols and rituals of both the Hindu and the Buddhist traditions, there is intrinsically 
no antagonism between Yoga and Bhoga. The role played by the guru, the spiritual 
guide and teacher, in the stern masculine disciplines of Yoga is taken over in the initia- 
tions of bhoga by the devout and sensual female helpmate. The initiating woman plays 
the part of Sakti, while the male initiate assumed that of Siva, and both attain together to 
a realization of the immanence within themselves of*the consubstantiality of the Goddess 
and the God" (cf. The Art of Indian Asia, ed. J. Campbell, New York, 1960, pp. 129-30). 


2. It may be noted that Satcakra-Sadhana was originally a Hathayogic practice; it was later 
adopted by the Tantrics, the Buddhist Vajrayanis, the Saktas, the Kaulàcaris, the 
Nathapanthis, Ше Kapalikas and the other* so-called Vamamargis in one form or anofher 
as the practical side of their religion. 
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Cf. Sakti and Sakta (Madgas, 1969), p. 5. 
For other references, see ibid., pp. 64-71. 


We meet with the same practice, and even its vice-versa more abundantly, in the later 
ages. Thus, they invénted a Varahi of the Varaha incarnation of Visnu and a Nrsimhi of 
Nrsimha. Even bachelor deities were coupled with consorts who were virtually forced 
upon them by the irresistible creative genius of the Indian pundit. How else can a varahi 
and a nrsimhi be comprehensible? 


Cf. LSS, ТУ, 3.17; KSS, XIII, 42; TA, IV, 7.50; AA, I, 2.4.10 and V, 1.5.13; GGS, II, 
5.6.9.10; SGA, I, 19.2-6; ApGS, ІП, 8.10; PGS, I, 11.7; ApSS, V, 25.11; CAU, MI, 13.1-2. 


Sakti and Sakta, op. cit., p. 66; references have also been given above in Chapter IV. 


Tantra, literally, signifies that scripture, and, in fact, any scripture, by which knowledge 
15 spread (aream, {асата& FT aaa, zfa TAH). Precisely, it means that religious scrip- 
ture or treatise which promulgates great knowledge concerning Tattva and Mantra. 


Guhyasamāja-Tantra (Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. 53, Baroda, 1967), p. 27. 
Ibid., p. 154. 


R.P. Anuruddha, An Introduction into Lamaism (Hoshiarpur, 1959), pp. 118-20. 


faaafmnat «1%: : The world is made of Siva and Sakti (KT, II, 83). 


Ritual is the art of religion: ‘‘Art is the outward material expression of ideas intellec- 
tually held and emotionally felt. Ritual art is concerned with the expression of those 
ideas and feelings which are specifically called religious. It is a mode by which religious 
truth is presented and made intelligible in material forms and symbols to the mind.” 
Cf. Sir John Woodroffe, Sakti and Sakta, op. cit., p. 8. 


Chakreshwar Bhattacharya, Shakta-Darshanam (Gauhati, 1970), p. 126; for details of 
their symbolism, reference may be made to Woodroffe’s Sakti and Sakta, ор. cit., 
chapter on Pancatattva, pp. 376-412. 


Chakresh war Bhattacharya, op. cit., р. 128. 
Also see Mahdanirvana-Tantra (com. by Hariharananda Bharati, Madras, 1929, vs. 22-24: 


не нїн qur meu gar Hu 91 
afagatfaaraa ч=ча а HITT и 
qzwded faar gar AIT «еч | 
sefa faite (аттаса 4242 | 
тата? палата ч пат AIEEE 1 
че часа заатат Wsru я FAT: и 


Chakreshwar Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 128. 
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Ibid., p. 129. . 
Ibid., p. 130. 


Exactly identical is the Parasurama Kalpasutra, 1, 12. Slightly different is the reading 
in the КМ, VIII, 97, e.g.: a 


ята: sunu! eq азч ag sfafesay | 


i.e., Ananda is the nature of Brahman and that Ananda is found in the body; Brahman is 
sat (aq) (Existence), whose nature is cit (faq) (Consciousnes) and cit is full of Ananda 
(ara) (Bliss) hence the concept of Saccidananda (afewarasa). 

е 


Cf. Tantrik Texts, ed. Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe), Calcutta, V.S. 1985. 
See Saktisangama-Tantra (ed. Bhattacharya, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1947). 


Composed by Sri Krisna Misra, a Kashmiri Brahmana, towards the end of the 11th 
century A.D. It is a philosophical allegory describing the conflict between the virtue and 
the vice aspects of mind. It impliedly condemns and belittles Jainism, Buddhism and 
Saktism and asserts the superiority of the Vaisnava-dharma. 


Kapalikas appear in Sanskrit drama for Kathanaka, for theme and for effect. Bhava- 
bhuti's Malati-Madhava also has а kapalika and a kapalika, his female-disciple, among 
its characters. 


Such sober scholars of Indian Art and Architecture as Stella Kramrisch (op. cit., p. 347) 
and Mulk Raj Anand (Kama-Kala, Geneva, 1958, pp. 18-25, 33, 36) have attached cre- 
dence to this view. The latter noted, “Sexual pleasure was considered the symbol of Sup- 
reme Bliss... and even interpreted as one of the ways leading to it." His main emphasis, 
however, is on the concept of oneness versus duality or the principle of being and be- 
coming which is essentially the Purusa and Prakrti theory (ibid., Preface and pp. 16-18). 
His view that “Certainly there can be no understanding of the erotic sculpture of Indian 
temples without reference to the postures described by Vatsyayana" (ibid., p. 26) is errone- 
ous for the simple reason that the Kama-Sutra is not their raison d'etre. This way he 
does not offer any analysis of the matter; nor does he help us to understand the problem 
at the core, when he suggests: ‘‘And there is no reason to wonder why, if for centuries 
afterwards, illustrated editions of books of love could pass from hand to hand, there 
could not be the carved love poses, mentioned by Vatsyayana on the panels of the main 
shrines” (cf. The Homage to Khajuraho, p. 5). Like Bharata's natya-mudras, Vatsya- 
yana’s kama-bandhas suggest postures, but neither of the two texts prescribes the erotic 
sculptures on the Hindu temple and none of them explains the raison d’etre of their 
depiction. Indian art always almost as a rule has been interpreted metaphysically apart 
from its formal aspect, which is one of the most unfortunate features of the British legacy. 


Thus Swami Pratyagatmananda (cf. The Cultural Heritage of India, ed. Haridas Bhatta- 
charya, Calcutta, 1956, Vol. IV, pp. 231-36) explains: “It is ће way of sublimation. Man 
and woman, for example, may thus Бе sublimated into cosmic principles, polar to edch 
other in the outgoing or hamsah aspect of the cosmic process, but identified and unified 
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Siva-Sakti in reality, which is experienced in the reversing of the outgoing current. In 
reversing the process, we have to bring the two complements or poles *together' so as to 
reaffirm and realize the identical whole. Using for one moment the so-called ‘erotic 
symbolism' of Tantra-Sastra, the physical union of man and woman is sublimated as the 
creative union of Siva- Sakti (that is, perfect consciousness at rest becoming dynamic as 
creative activity); the thrill of the act of union being Nada... and the ‘seed’ that issues 
from the union is bindu. In the Vamacara or ‘left’ path, vitiis under certain very 
stringent conditions prescribes to the Vira or hero ‘Sadhana’ or ritual adjustment with 
woman, such sublimation of the so-called ‘carnal’ act has to be effected till the supreme 
адуай Siva-Sakti experience with its perfect ananda or bliss is attained. It is this ‘carnal’ 
desire that constitut& one of the strongest ‘pasas’ of the pasu jiva. The object is to 
make even this the ‘opening’ to the perfect whole of experience." Sublimation of the 
type advocated by the learned Swami is more a myth than a reality. In any case, the 
philosophy never prescribed a formula of art for use on the temples. The Yoga and 
Bhoga concept has also been relied upon by other scholars, e.g., Pramod Chandra (op. 
cit., pp. 101-5) and Heinrich Zimmer (op. cit., pp. 129-30 and his PAilosophies of India, 
pp. 552-602). The latter's observation that “Throughout the first millennium A.D., 
they (Tantric rites, Lata-Sadhana in this context) were a basic element of normal Indian 
experience" is an exaggeration. There were only stray pockets of this influence in Assam, 
Bengal, Kashmir and the Madhyadesa for a brief period of this millennium and this too 
was limited to a minority section of society. The main currents of Indian art definitely 
remained unaffected by such doctrines and practices. 


27. e.g., in the Malati-Madhava of Bhavabhuti of the first half of the 8th century A.D. 


28. А.К. Coomaraswamy's dictum of a ‘voluptuous ecstasy’ emanating probably from an 
overwhelming aesthetic luxury, is a useful pointer in this direction: “Роршаг explana- 
tions of such figures are scarcely less absurd than the strictures of those who condemn 
them from the standpoint of modern conventional propriety. They appear in Indian 
temple sculpture, now rarely, now frequently, simply because voluptuous ecstasy has 
also its due place in life; and those who interpreted life were artists. To them such 
figures appeared appropriate equally for the happiness they represented and for their 
deeper symbolism" (cf. The Arts and Crafts of India & Ceylon, p. 65). However, it is 
an entirely vague and elusive term. His observation: “It is noteworthy, in this con- 
nection, that such figures and indeed all the sculptured embroidery of Indian temples, 
are confined to the exterior walls of the shrine, which is absolutely plain within. Such 
is the veil of Nature, empirical life, enshrining One, not contracted or identified into 
variety" (cf. ibid., p. 65) is not correct. As already discussed above in Chapter Il, the 
interior has been, in a number of cases, more profusely carved with such sculptures than 
the exterior. 
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Chapter VI 


A valuable clue to the raison d'etre of Mithuna lies in Sanskrit literature from 
Kalidasa to Panditaraja Jagannatha, i.e., from the Gupta period to the 17th 
century A.D. It is important to note that literature is a mirror of society and 
faithfully reflects the tastes and beliefs of the contemporary people. Те trends 
and currents of the age and material, social, spiritual and aesthetic standards 
acheived by its people are unmistakably imprinted upon literature. Their 
subtlest thoughts and aspirations are chronicled in literature and the latter is a 
veritable source for a study of the former. 


Visual arts are closely related to literature, both being two modes of the 
same expression of the aesthetic urge of the people. Asfor example, the same 
motifs which literature endows with definitive meaning are concretized in stone 
forms in sculpture. In fact, the same aesthetic theories which were prescribed 
for poetry were equally applicable to sculpture. Both poetry and sculpture, for 
example, comprised the four elements, viz.: 


(i) Rasa (%#)—aesthetic sentiment; 
(ii) Artha (99) or Prayojana (яЯ4тяя)--тпеапіпб or purpose; 
(iii) Chandas (saw), Tala (art) ог Laya (яа) —rhythm; and 
(iv) Sabda (sx)—word in the case of poetry and Rupa (s3)—form in 
the case of sculpture, as its conveyance. 


The same moods and feelings and the same purpose of aesthetic enjoyment which 
induced the poet to compose moved the sculptor to carve and, more often than 
not, the latter's art wasa counterpart ofthe former. Both derived their perennial 
inspiration from the same source and a study of the one would certainly unravel 
the mysteries of the other. 


o ^ 


A study of Sanskrit literature—drama, prose and poetry—would show that 
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among the nine rasas, Srhgara Rasa (erotic sentiment) is its predominating 
theme; it is on this Rasa that the poets and dramatists have largely concentrated 
and it is in this that they have created a marvellous literature which stands 
unique and unexcelled in the whole range of human aesthetic expression. 


The conditions and the accompanying emotions of бгйойга have been 
o g 
ordained in the Natya-Sastra as follows: 


ч ч #191895 FAINT: | аға 4 
É я! ятата, вел fagara, ая ат леятага 
ятелтдачата RSET ачаасна чт 
qaquarnguaasaumasamereerfafafawd ч 1 
(NS, V. 15-517 


(Srngara is the ‘Uttam’, superior, Rasa and denotes the union of man and 
woman. Sambhoga and Vipralambha аге its two types. Sambhoga, i.e., union, 
has such accompaniments as garlands, anointations, ornaments; sporting in 
house or in gardens and such conditions as hearing, seeing and playing together 
in the emotion of love.) And: 


ganara RAINAT аа: | 
цъчяната в: Tet ат afta: И 
(NS, VI, 52) 


(It is Srmgara only when it is full of the desired pleasure in a gay season with 
flowers and other accompaniments for entertainment and there is a happy union 
of the Hero and the Heroine.) 


The meaning and conditions of Sambhoga Srngara remained the same for 
nearly six centuries and we find Dhanafijaya (974-996 A.D.) speaking of it almost 
identically; thus he described it as follows: 


waana a GEGE 

Aara (ч: da 491590991: 

SgSTHIUIT ETO яугач: | 

(DR, IV, 56) 

(Love, i.e., rati, is essentially delight manifested in fondness for lovely places, 
arts, occasions, garments, pleasures and the like. That feeling on the part of 
two young persons mutually enamoured which is gladsome and manifested"by 
tender gestures is Srngara, the Erotic Sentiment.*) And: 
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AJA (ачаа arare fari 
атаечатат Ия я ara HTT: | 
(DR, IV, 76) 


(Union, 1.е., Sambhoga, is that blissful state in which the two playful lovers in 
complete agreement enjoy each other by seeing, touching and copulation.*) 


It is also important to note in this connection that the Acharyas, from 
Bharata to Panditaraja Jagannatha, defined the graces of ideal womanhood in 
detail, and at length, and like their treatises on Rasa, these dicta have been 
closely followed by the Sanskrit poets and dramatists. Thus Dhanafijaya in the 
10th century A.D. counted twenty graces of a woman in the prime of youth 
including such inherent qualities as $obha (beauty), kanti (loveliness), dipti 
(radiance) and madhurya (sweetness) and such dispositions аз Ша (sportiveness), 
уПаза (delight), vicchitti (tastefulness), vibhrama (confusion), lalita (lolling) 
and vihrta (bashfulness).* These are in fact the qualities which Sanskrit poets 
and dramatists have been portraying and personifying in their works and Indian 
sculptors have been carving on the walls of temples. The literary descriptions 
exactly correspond to the female sculptures of Khajuraho where we meet, on a 
very large scale, handsome maidens in Lila, Vilasa, Lalita and Vihrta disposi- 
tions in extremely graceful postures. 


Kālidāsa, who may be placed over and above the controversy which is 
still raging as to his exact time, in the Gupta period c. 5th century A.D., is 
essentially a poet of $rhgára and it is in this sphere that he excels any other 
poet of Sanskrit, or any other literature. Ideals of feminine beauty in myriad 
forms and features and eroticism are his most favourite themes. А few represen- 
tative examples may be cited: 


аға! затят ВтаКазтат qaa farara tiss 
пей arar чае Рая атат araara: | 
MUM AUAATAAT ачаг єтїї 
ат ая єїт«таїа(ача euda чта: и 
(MD, Uttaramegha, 22)* 


The emphasis on slender waist and deep navel on the one hand and heavy hips 
and voluptuous breasts on the other, may be noted. 


агятачтеат: 655814454374! 9%4- 
гата faufaa taf {алеп N 
arama яң FHF вечнатеятят 
ы децата: аата саса RITAR I 
Ë (MD, Uttaramegha, 38) 
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Suggestive of the act and process of copulation and its after-feelings, it is a piece 
of excellent eroticism. 


His Riusamhara is a greater commentary on the subject. Pleasures of every 
season are in fact the pleasures of the Sambhoga Srngàra. Eroticism is the spirit 
of this wonderful lyric, e.g.: 


farted: sifaraeraafeafu: 
жата: gat: quíeafa: 1 
cad: нета: яз: е 
баа Ta zaf в ната и 
(RS, II, 18)’ 


aaf ахат ел 35 е 
sagfaaeggerearad: Auf: | 
ATATHUAH STAT VAST 
MIESGEIEICEE- Heat 914: 11 
(RS, ТТ, 26) 


FOSEGERIGIBEETECICE E CD 

счяяач RAAH H яяка: | 
gagrag AAI EIT 

qafi fT THAT: 11 


(RS, V, 14) 
жеч, gn fuge 
SIE ay Weng | 
ядгеедязапаснтаятат 
Кака ят 7999 aru: 11 
(RS, VI, 7) 


This is not only the poetic imagery of his lyrics, his kàvyas (court epics) also 
have the same note of emphasis. Particularly, his Kumdra-Sambhava excels any 
other work of its class in the vivid description of erotic scenes; it is indeed a 
classic of eroticism. А few examples would show how freely, truly and yet 
beautifully the act of copulation was depicted by Kalidasa: 


grasa TIT FATEH | 
faasearnanfa fra Matin ачхан и 
2 (KS, VIII, 8)3 5 
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| атал пнматч+ атаач хаел да | | 
ахї ч qaq fae «чета (чей єч Яаа и 
(KS, VIII, 9) 


. атат *fafsssa==+ жатаат хант «тат | 
IARAA SD: TA: ят 9919 <казазвчатя и 
(KS, VIII, 13) 


ясаз Тилдїї srfad даная TEU | 
в тазияшаепаят па graag fafaa EUT ЯТ и | 
(KS, VIII, 14) 


The most surprising is the fact that Kalidasa described these extreme 
erotic acts of none else than the god Siva himself. Siva was his Ista-Devata. 
What led him to describe the erotic behaviour of his Lord or, if at all he 
intended to write on eroticism, what induced him to choose Siva for his subject? 
It baffles comprehension, yet it is simple to understand. Kalidasa was essentially 
a poet and an aesthete, and his objective was to create a poetry par excellence. 

rngara was his favourite theme and it was through this Rasa that he chose to 
raise his reader to a higher level of aesthetic feeling. Srngara has been portrayed 
and personified in its subtlest form (with as much sacredness as could be mixed 
with it by the choice of the god Siva himself as the performer of these thrilling 
scenes) in order to take the reader to that detached state of being which is the 
essence of aesthetic pleasure. There cannot be any doubt that the poet succeeded 
in his venture to create a classic of aesthetics, though, without having a feeling of 
it, we may intelligently judge it merely as erotic poetry. If, however, there would 
be an appreciation of it, it could only be an aesthetic one, over and above its 
apparent mundane character or a superficially alleged spiritual symbolism. 


Kalidása's dramas, e.g., Abhijiüna-Sakuntala, Vikramorvasiya and Malavikagni- 
mitram, are also full of the same $rhgáric romanticism. In fact, it was the keynote 
of poetic compositions of the age in which Kalidasa lived and that which followed. 
As for example, Bharavi's Kiratarjuniya (с. 600 A.D.), which is also a classical 
kàvya, has such erotic scenes vividly presented: 


alaaa maay янтазткат =991а49%9 | 
=таїччїё qqà fafaa чач masaga FEAT и ° 
(KA, VIII, 16)" 


agarafaqtg aqui frerargemdg а9:9 1 з 
fed xfaxurfgaura Aaaeaae erfag 9 Il 
қ (КА, ІХ, 73) 
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The Sanskrit poet, now and then, pauses and stays оп stubbornly to describe 
ideal feminine beauty, emphasising the extraordinarily heavy hips, shapely 
marble thighs and over-protruding voluptuous and provocative breasts, in 
contrast to the thin waist and the deep navel, and the love-plays of his character 
always betray a special liking for eroticism. . 


The prose works of the post-Gupta period, e.g., Dandin’s Па а-Китата- 
Carita (с. 6th century A.D.), Subandhu's Vasavadatté (beginning of the 7th 
century A.D.) and Bana’s Kadambari and Harsa-Carita (beginning of the 7th 
century A.D.) have been classified as Kavyas for their figh quality of romanti- 
cism. .Kadambari is a masterpiece апа a first-class romance. In his inimitable 
style, Bāņa has personified many sentiments and emotions of the human mind 
but it is in the expression of erotic sentiment that he is most renowned. Śrħgāra 
is so inherently the main theme of this literature that it appears also to be its 
raison d'etre. 


Deriving inspiration sometimes from Pauranic sources, sometimes from 
historical works, the theme of the post-Kalidàsa Sanskrit drama is slightly diffe- 
rent. The emphasis has shifted to other serious aspects of life. The Mr¢¢hakatika 
ascribed to Südraka (c. 6th century A.D.), for example, abounds in other situa- 
tions than erotic, some of which are comic, some tragic, presenting the hard 
realities of life. Visakhadatta’s Mudraráksasa (с. 800 A.D.) is a drama of political 
intrigue. Krsna Misra’s Prabodhagandrodaya (end of the 11th century A.D.) is ап 
allegory of theologico-philosophical purport, personifying such abstract notions 
as Viveka, Sraddha, Santi, Karuna, Moha, Kama, Krodha and Lobha. Bilhana's 
Vikramanka- Deva-Carita (later half of the 11th century A.D.) isa historical play. 
But, in general the Sanskrit playwright never lost sight of the sublime in 
literature, e.g., the presentation of Srhgàra, the king of the Rasas, and the 
portrayal of eroticism in its bare essentials. The Malati-Màdhava of Bhavabhuti 
(first half of the 8th century A.D.) may be quoted as an example: 


ае зааяняятетая Afa: 
сачачанашцачт а baa bi Ee Gie ka | 
ПТЯЕЧЕЯ: CAAAHAA AAT: IRETI 
Tsay garea Waal ATAT ч 11 
(MM, II, 5)1° 


The graphically described after-effects of copulation upon the body of the female 
counterpart show how closely the poet had studied Ше subject. The effects on 
the male counterpart could not be similar, as they would not give an aesthetic 
reading; under Bhavabhuti's excellent method, they would be as follows: 
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тезата! fat 5414054 
Аз йяачазналтнат ЙІ 
HASTE ғат: 
чеда таазата атат: и 
. (ММ, УІ, 12) 


It is certainly in Sanskrit lyric poetry that eroticism has found the most 
spontaneous and most picturesque expression. Like miniature painting, the 
Sanskrit lyric is an independent poem depicting an erotic situation or sentiment 
in a way which was impossible in such a connected theme as an epic or drama. 
Ideals of womanhood in her superb exuberance and grace are presented in such 
minute detail and in such myriad moods, phases and conditions that, one 
wonders if it is poetic imagery or a specialist's knowledge of the subject! Erotic 
sentiment is not only the spirit of these gems ofart, it is their exclusive theme. 
Bhartrihari's Sygàra-Sataka (first half of the 7th century A.D.) provides a 
brilliant example. It is rich in descriptions of feminine beauty, e.g.: 


BATT: ғаяят% сч ача AA ча Wat 
хатча \сечеча(н< вата ATA IF | 
aaraa afata fafaa 4541484 сал 
подета ват aafaa QAI: er ят и 
(SSB, XV) 


as also in scenes of copulation, e.g.: 


ятата HAITI If qu: 
añe dag таянч ячға-44 ча: 1 
TAS egga ahg: Яетялен чат 
бегет атата WF qat un и 
(SSB, XXIV) 


It is to be noted that Bhartrihari invoked god Siva in the Mangalacarana of his 
Vairagya-Sataka. In the Srügára-Sataka the god of Eros (Makaradhvaja) has been 
invoked, thus: 


аткукантувха giant 
Warfare qaq езент: | 
qarama - fer - баҹ ата 
ЧЕН ART чаў AHCEATIA и 


Іп“ fact, he prescribed only two ways of human life, alternatively, either it is 
through Yoga or Bhoga: 
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dart egens TUT 2 пей qfugarat 
асаятататея:снаа! ча! TT FIT: RAS | 
al garga еттячаяяга тата ANAT 
стейчедеа 4 сатаата ечат тат, 11 

(SSB, XXXVII) 


References to Ше Festival of Eros (на ча) abound in Sanskrit literature. 
Young lovers met and freely enjoyed in this festival in the gaysome-Basant 
season. It was not only the amusement side of society; accompanied by tree- 
blossoms and rippling waters, paintings and musical performances, the occasion 
was artistically manipulated to raise the people to something sublime. The 
people would not accept Eros as a private friend, but a god of society at large. 
It was not an arouser of passion, but a trainer of aesthetic appreciation! 


Amaru-Sataka of Amaruka (c. 700 A.D.) апа Саигарайсанка of Bilhana 
(later half of the 11th century A.D.) are even-greater treatises on eroticism. In 
fact, the emphasis on Sambhoga Śrħgāra is exclusive and unrestrained and the 
poet, in spite of frequent repetitions, is never tired of describing the feminine 
beauties and the pleasures one would seek in their company. The former depicts 
these scenes elaborately: 


гете аата ачаа TAT 

arzga a чта aaraa i 

ят ar aaa ! nifa amafafa агятегйез fafa 

gear fF q zar а fa nafa fa «ат ят g 9 Il 
(ASA, 40)13 


And: 


пт чай aea cor:qosrmmutfau 
челт asta Pafe ! qarda at aafa 
тт ssTeqa нг таят чтатян&тё- 
ятъсагеа<нкна? аз! на чая аеяедая Il 
(ASA, 74) 


The latter also throughout portrays such situations as the following: 


тая at afa ga: FATA 

qaarfa qfaxaaravarcfareara i 

ade anggada Найн a37- 

ңғнчағ9%: FIT quse || о 
(CP, ITI)" 
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sarf at а<чатзадячга 
WITT на на аяп! 1 
deat fT ATT 
ептїчағачаатчааї emxmf и 
(СР, УП) 

` 

It may be noted that lyrics represent the popular side of literature in 
contrast to those classics which were produced under court patronage. Lyrics 
are, thus, more representative of the tastes, likes and choices, ih other words, 
social, spiritual and aesthetic standards of the contemporary people than the 
epics and the dramas. What Jayadeva composed in his inimitable masterpiece 
Gita-Govinda (c. 1200 A.D.) were the songs of Bhakti which were sung with ardent 
devotion in religious assemblies accompanied by musical instruments in such 
ragas as Malava, Gaudamalava, Gurjara, Karnataka, Desanka, De$avaradi, 
Vasanta and Bhairavi; in such talas as Rüpaka, Yati and Ektali, and with such 
Dhruva-bandhas (for repetition after every stanza) as: 


ла ! ча-еч, ча яте! ; 

— ча чаза at! ; 

в ка чхчаччаі чата аач an? ! ; 

ua gfxfug fafgafaeran FUE ATT яя BATE ! 
afa š àfanaaygart 

<ианат аанаане qr fqqar азата ! 


And: 


NaN agad? аякт ай ачат | 
qr da quu TASAAHLATATAL 11 


But in essence, it is an all-absorbing narrative of eroticism depicting the love- 
plays of Krsna and Ràdhà without the slightest reservation or inhibition; in 
fact, it is the pleasure of sex, to speak of it plainly, and mostly of copulation, 


which dominates these religious songs, e.g.: 


Rasra ®тнїч graft arate safe THR TAT | 


quufa afsaag тя тяапеакт атата | 
(GG, I, 3.7)" 


TU тая тачсат afegfxausafaara i 


° па: Ажеааначат 9%9чечғач1Я9 и 
(GG, III, 6.6) 
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HIATT graag THAT TAT 
Naag graag ITA TAT: 1 
sera Ta ятен над: Tease ahaa 
gre at + at + аян #isrfafms та: u 
(GG, V, 10.3) 


The Gita-Govinda may be interpreted in a mystical religious sense, but the 
fact adequately stands out that it is, on the face of it, a grand treatise on Srágàra, 
mainly Sambhoga-Srngara; it is eroticism which is writ large on every step of its 
twelve avenues, though it may be deemed as Radha-Krsna eroticism! And these 
songs of sensual love were popularly sung in gatherings, without anybody raising 
any objection to the portrayal of the various phases of coitus in regard to the 
godly incarnation Krsna and his consort Radha! Do they represent Lila, Ше 
act of cosmic creation? 


One may interpret it this way in the fervour of Bhakti (devotion) but the 
fact that the Gita-Govinda is a piece of excellent poetry cannot be lost sight of. 
In his highly ornamental poetic style, Jayadeva has only followed his classical 
predecessor Kalidasa who composed similar verses depicting erotic behaviour 
of his Ista-Deva Siva in respect to his consort Parvati. This again takes us to 
the fundamental question—what was the source of inspiration of Kalidàsa's 
description of eroticism in the Kumdra-Sambhava and, in a greater degree, of 
Jayadeva's erotic songs in the Gita-Govinda? Were the maithuna activities of 
Siva and Parvati in the former's case and Krsna and Radha in the latter's 
mystical or mundane? Or is it, either of the two, only a piece of excellent 
literature? The latter view stands more than vindicated by the simple fact that 
both Kalidasa and Jayadeva were poet-aesthetes, rather than mystics or Bhakti- 
saints and what each one of them created was not religious or philosophical 
literature but essentially aesthetic literature. That the former chose Siva and the 
latter Krsna as subject does not mitigate the inspiration of their art which was 
originally, in each case, mundane. It is by chance that Jayadeva’s age coincided 
with the rise of Krsna-Bhakti and his songs captured the imagination of the 
people who interpreting it in an altogether mystical sense gave them popular 
approbation, while Ше fortune of chance did not so favour Kālidāsa. But that 
the poet would compose such an elaborate Sambhoga-Srhgàra in the fervour of 
Bhakti is not at alla tenable hypothesis. It was an art, par excellence, more 
than anything else, created through бгарага-Каза in accordance with the highest 
standards of poetics. ің 


Reference may also be made in this connection to the Ката-Ѕаѕігаѕ 
(Treatises on Erotics). А vast literature on this subject was created in Sanskrit 
beginning from Vatsyayana’s Kama-Sütra assigned to the 5th century AD., to at 
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least Kalyana Malla's Anajga-Ranga of the 15th century A.D. It is not correct 
to suggest that these works were compiled to teach the people, or the Mithuna 
sculptures аз reproductions of Kama-Sastra prescriptions are educative.!* 
Acharyas treated Kama with Dharma and Artha,” and like the Artha-Sastra, a 
Ката-Ѕаѕіга, e.g., the.Kama-Sütra is a compilation of various matters relating to 
the subject as a social science. In fact, the latter closely follows the scheme, 
style and spirit of the former. Both have the same ethics and deal with the 
subjegt dispassionately in а technical way. Precisely, the Kama-Sastra is а 
treatise of Physiology, Medicine, Psychology, Sociology and Ethics of Sex; it is 
a social and Ayurvedicework. It as much deals with women of different regions 
and of different types, their characteristics, qualities, temperaments, dispositions 
and physical features, seats of passion and details of their genital, Mons Veneris, 
unbilical region, thighs, hips and breasts, as with various medicines, applica- 
tions, recipes, remedies, cosmetics and charms —with abundant medicinal and 
ethnological cautions and warnings. There are descriptions of coitus and orgasm 
and prescriptions for bringing out varied and excessive sexual pleasure and, yet, 
such subjects as norms of proper marriage, qualities of a marriageable girl and 
boy, family connections and astrological data for determining a fit marriage 
have been discussed. Off and on, the propriety of the subject is clearly pointed 
out, things are detested and even condemned and there are neat cautions and 
warnings. Indeed, ethics of sex have been laid down with a view to regulating 
sex-behaviour ofthe constituents of society, so that an anarchy of sex, which is 
so instinctive a feature of human behaviour, may be written off. 


The last four verses of the Kamasiitra clearly vindicate the ratson d'etre of 
the compilation of such a text and explain the point unmistakably: 


чазпеятвт aaa 191999 ч | 

зтная! на асат qaqa їчайта+ и 

quud ч агу 4 ояга Пена ч! 

qup gem аса я я WATT ITT и 

u Нагсазпатт A FFT UTARA: | 

ааягахяяа я асатієічатхат: n 

я атаа а9 яд! fg autem 1 

aeaa за ня) far яті u 

(KSV, VII, 2.50-53) 

(This Kàmasütra has been prepared precisely, and with care, with the help of 
predetessor-Sastras and experimentation; the knower of this Sastra will not be a 
victim of passion but will behave in furtherance of the three objectives of life, 
viz; Dharma, Artha and Kama; every proper and improper subject has been 
treated in this Sastra and it has been made out which one should be followed 
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and which should be avoided; everything described here in this Sastra is do: to 
be practised; it is because the nature ofthe Sastra is all-covering, comprehensive 
and exhaustive that such improper and harmful subjects have been treated; 
they are not for practical usage.) Apparently, a distinct line of demarcation has 
been drawn between Sastra (Theory) and Prayoga (Practice). 


There is no doubt that the Kamasutra abundantly deals with sexual pleasure 
and the various preparations and postures which ensure it. Thus, it elaboyately 
discusses various types of embraces (mafaa), kisses (3734), unguiculations 
(яа), morsications (5941) and even manipulation of hair ($a) which 
precede the actual act. The intercourse itself can be performed in various 
bandhas in supine (sura), side (fadw), sitting (safavz), standing (safa) ог reverse 
(sara) postures which have been classified and discussed in detail. This is truly 
a classical enumeration of the art of sex in order that the reader may derive 
maximum pleasure and make the best ofthe available material and thus, at 
best, it can be defined as a treatise compiled to impart to the people knowledge 
of the art and ethics of sex. But it is nothing more than that and it is entirely 
superfluous to designate the mithuna sculptures of Indian art as representational 
Ката-Ѕаѕіга postures. Such postures were indeed very well known since the 
most ancient times and were systematised and compiled in the Kamasütra later. 
It may be borne in mind that art always precedes its Sastric compounding —the 
latter takes guidance from the former and the case is not vice-versa. The Kama- 
Sastras made a treatise of erotics, analysed, scientifically classified and gave 
names tO various erotic postures with the help of data which were then known 
and in vogue and the examples which were extant, around the Gupta age, not 
that those examples were copied from the Kama-Sastras. The case is like the one 
that poetry precedes poetics—what the Acharyas scientifically analyse and 
classify are pieces of excellent poetry before them. 


Truly, the master-sculptor of Khajuraho who evolved the scheme of sculp- 
ture-ornamentation of the temples, derived inspiration from the bandhas and 
asanas described in the Катазшта. He borrowed nrtya-mudràs from the Natya- 
Sàsira and, like this, some graceful postures from the Айтазшта. For example, 
the following prescribed postures have been depicted at Khajuraho: 


аа з=лағ ч TAPAS ТЯ 
аг ege madiedíafa Ф аен | 
(KSV, II, 2.12) 


: (When they stand by а wall or pillar and embrace each other with intense 


passion, this alingana is known as Piditaka) (Plates CLX & CLXI from the 
Devi Jagdamba Temple). 2 
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і 894 атетнтасаа+аї гаят 
вананчад wap нгаеғат 
anifaar ат fafeaq xata 
чаачечатакеатя 11 
. (КӘР, 11, 2.15) 


(When she embraces him all-absorbingly the way a сгеерег entwines and engulfs 
the та tree, lowers his mouth to kiss, does sitkara, and engages in coitus while 
attached to him in this posture, it is known as Latàvestitaka) (Plate CLXII 


from the Lakshman Temple). 


"AIT ACU AIHA 
fata асса ат 
quroqadaargfadiratunaquaedt 
Яченга вафат 
КЕБЕ ча бте9а i zfa 
татаад и 
(KSV, II, 2.16) 


(She places her foot on that of her counterpart and entwines her second leg 
around his second one and, placing her one hand on his back and the other 
upon his shoulder, tried to mount his body as if she would mount a tree; this 
posture of coitus is known as Vrksadhirüdaka) (Plates CLXIII & CLXIV from 
Lakshman and Parshvanath Temples). 


Comparatively more abundant is the depiction of postures which have been 
described by Vatsyayana under a distinct title, viz., citrarata (fazą, wonderful 
postures of coitus). A few examples out of the lot may be cited by way of 
illustration: 


wea елата: чҳеччічтяаа?: 


аздетеятат блата! eaqui и 
(KSV, II, 6.37) 


(When they stand by themselves or by a wall or pillar and engage in coitus, this 
posture is known as Sthitarata) (Plate CLXV from the Devi Jagdamba Temple). 


BITTE asla AMARTI- 


FEA SEATS AUT Асетат 
z зъчгияячан AASTAT 
458 MIURA ачат 
° атана хач 
( KSV, II, 6.38) 
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(In the Avalambitaka posture, he stands by Ше wal) and she holds him lû, 
around his neck with her hands, he folds his hands together forming a seat upon 
which she sits in coitus, with her feet touching the wall so as to facilitate her 
swinging forward and backward in the sexual act) (Plate CLXVI from the 
Kandariya Temple and Plate LIX above). š 


чаї ar часчааз Ечатат 
аче чатаете<а 99%9 и A 
(КӘР, II, 6.39) | 
(Shestands on all fours on Ше ground bending upon her hands like cattle, he 
performs the sexual act from behind her like a bull, hence its name Dhenuka) 
(Plates CLXVII and CLXVIII from the Lakshman and Duladeo Temples). 


Many unnatural sexual acts, e.g., yoni-cosana and linga-cosana, have also 
been dealt with by the Kamasitra and the later Kama-Sastras under the title 
Auparistaka (mtrs) (1.е., mukha-maithuna), e.g., the woman sucking the male 
genital or vice versa for sexual pleasure, each in different types which have been 
defined and classified. Such postures have also been depicted at Khajuraho 
(see, for example, Plates LIX, CXX апа CLXVII above for Amractsitaka, 
Sangara and Kakila-rata). In fact, these acts were done in exceptional cases 
with eunuchs, maids and prostitutes and the nagarikas were generally warned 
against them. Vatsyayana has severely condemned them and has warned against 
their use: 


аёаа 3 я FF 1 
ана а аята пятасатеч 11 
(KSV, II, 9.26) 


(One should not indulge in these dirty acts which are against Dharma and 
culture and are savage); 


я чтеяяе атаса FIA AIT | 
зпеяга?ега чат (нат та жатт 11 
(КӘР, II, 9.41) 


(Vatsyayana condemns such unnatural acts and then justifies the inclusion of 
these subjects in his work. Everything described in a Sastra is not to be put into 
practice because Sastra (Theory) is universal, while Prayoga (Practice) is only 
local); 


qadd fanat fg ханічеатіч 44% 1 
#1 кат eft ач fa вата HW (ача: 11 © 
(KSV, 11, 9.42) 
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(If Хы of dog-meat %re described in Ayurveda, it does not mean that one 
should begin eating it. A Sastra has to cover these subjects theoretically, they 
are not to be put into practice.) - 


Vatsyayana als dealt with Apadravyas or artificial appliances (e.g., a 
wooden penis) for sexual satisfaction. In a curious reference, he mentions that 
mer) under irresistible passion when they do not have women, effect sexual 
GRO ERE with a bitch, a mare and other female animals (KSV, V, 6.14, Ajmer ed.). 
This has also been depicted on the frieze of the terrace of the Lakshman Temple 
(Plate CLXIX). 


A few vital facts come out of this brief survey of erotic Sanskrit literature: 


(1) that all the related aspects of the subject were covered by Vatsyayana 
in his work (and traditionally followed by his successor-authors) 
including those topics which were bad, improper and harmful and 
which he himself condemned; 


(1) he did not like his readers to follow them and he warned against 
their use; j 


(iii) he clarified his position as to the inclusion of these things in the Sastra 
all-right; 


(iv) nowhere did he prescribe that these postures be depicted on temple- 
walls, or anywhere else; like the Arthasastra, he compiled the Kamasiira 
for knowledge and for furtherance of the Dharma, Artha and Kama 
aspects of human life; 


(v) it raises the basic question that when there was no such prescription 
laid down in the Катаѕаӣѕігаѕ and, in fact, there was no prescription 
for this type of depiction in the works of śilpa,® why the sculptor has 
depicted them so prominently at the temple. Particularly, why he has 
depicted auparistakas (#я сет) which are bhrasta (Class D) postures 
and which have been consistently deprecated and condemned by 
Vatsyayana and all other Acharyas of the subject. 


„Ап important factor of this matter is that several other curious postures 
have been depicted at Khajuraho which have neither been mentioned in the 
Kamaáastras nor in the much-professed Tantric texts. The one in which a man 
is engaged in coitus with a woman in upside-down, i.e., $irsasana, posture resting 
on the ground upon his head, his legsentwined around her waist, with two 
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lovely maids helping on the sides, may be mentiomed as an example (biens 
CLXX). In some examples, a female replaces him in:the $irsasana posture and 
she rests on the ground upon her head (Plate CLXXI). This posture has not 
been dealt with by Vàtsyayana or his followers. It is absurd to designate it as a 
yoga-mudrà for which there is not the slightest textual support. Yet this 
posture has been very largely depicted on the bhadras of the mandovara. As it 
seems most likely, Ше sculptor-artist himself devised these postures which fave 
their source in his rich creative imagination than in anything else. VàtsyZyana 


was not the only source of his inspiration. 
ө 


This again leads us to the crux of the problem: what was Ше criterion, 
principle or norm which induced and inspired him to include mithunas in his 
ornamental scheme along with the beautiful devanganas and artistic figures in 
graceful nrtya-mudras? What were the ideals of the sculptor-artist and were 
they aesthetic, as was the case with the Sanskrit poet, who, inspired by a subtle 
aesthetic feeling, created а wonderful lalita (afaa) poetry on the same subject, 


viz., the sambhoga-$rhgàra? 


In fact, there existed a close relationship, nay interdependence, of fine 
arts: BIST (poetry), IF (dance), 19 (dance with acting, abhinaya), яа (music), 
faa (painting) and feq (sculpture)—all of which were, hence, dealt with 
together in the basic treatise, the Natya-Sastra, in respect of the fundamentals. 
Smgara (grt), specifically Sambhoga-Srngira (#19-27), was Ше keynote 
of this aesthetics and it was around this theme that the artists of various disci- 
plines expressed their subtlest aesthetic urges. In most cases, they emanate from 
the same source. Precisely, the sculptors of Khajuraho have portrayed in stone 
the same beauty, personified the same ideals of art, depicted the same scenes 
and situations of Sambhoga-Srngara, in a word, expressed the same aspirations 
for aesthetic pleasure which the poets and dramatists of Sanskrit literature have 
dealt with in their excellent works. Mithunas have been depicted in either case, 
i.e., in sculpture as well as in literature; if there is any difference, it is of degree 
only—that Class D (я = perverted) mithunas are absent from literature. 
The raison d’eire of the depiction of mithuna in either case is aesthetic. The point 
that remains to be settled is how the Srngaric aestheticism of literature found 


such a faithful reflection in stone on the temple. 
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There are also some important later works, e.g., Kandarpa-Qudamanih of Maharaja 
Virabhadra of Rewa dated V.S. 1633/1576 A.D. and Rati-Ratna-Pradipika of Maharaja 
Praudadeva of Mysore of a comparatively modern age. But all these standard works 
follow the scheme of treatment of the subject and the subject-matter itself of the 
Kamasutra. 


Vatsyayana (Kamasütra, com. by Yasodhara, 2 vols., Laxmi Venkateshwar Steam Press, 
Bombay, V.S. 1991) admitted that in fact and in practice, no such sex-education is 
necessary: 


arami TET, атаенеаат TAT: | 
xfaw ad 4 44 TIF я ow FH: и 
(KSV, II, 2.31) 


панї ч BIA q ч AMATATU: | 
ыя ч eA JARJA l 
(KSV, I, 2.39) 
o 

Even there are some identical portions in the ArthaSastra and the Kamasutra and some 
scholars have gone to the extent of treating the author of the former, viz., Visnugupta 
Сапакуа Kautilya,-and the author of the latter, viz., Vatsyayana Mallanaga as one and 
the same person (cf. Kamasütra, Ajmer, 1927, pp. 18-21). 


Kamasütra, Bombay ed., Vol. I, pp. 507-13 (II, 9.12-23); the subject has been dealt with 
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continuously in the Kamasastras for over a millennium. ^As late as V.S. 1633/1546 A.D., 
Virabhadra discussed Auparistakas elaborately in his Kandarpa-Cudamanih (Bombay, 
V.S. 1981, Part II, Chapter IX, pp. 45-48). 


This aspect has been discussed independently in the next chapter. 


Such esoteric, philosophical and ritualistic explanations are generally adduced tæ the 
mithunas of the Hindu temple. In fact, they are too ‘Rajneeshic’ to be histof ically 
correct. These views have already been discussed above in Chapter III. Such А sober 
scholar as Dr Mulk Raj Anand has also attempted to offer an esoteric explanation of 
this posture: “Тһе serenity of the male figure standing ormhis head and the acceptance 
by the maids assisting the conjugation, would suggest a ritualistic performance, noble 
perhaps for the difficulty of the pose and inevitably practised only by accomplished 
adepts" (cf. Homage to Khajuraho, Fig. 18). No Kaula-Kapalika text prescribes, as 
alleged, this and, truly, any posture for rituals and there is absolutely no prescription for 
the depiction of such postures on the Hindu temple and Dr Anand’s explanation is a 
fanciful surmise rather than a piece of history. Even on abstract subjects of culture, 
historical evidence is indispensable and issues cannot be decided on entirely subjective 


feelings. 
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CLXVI. Avalambitaka posture from 
Kandariyo Temple 
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CLXIV. Vrksadhirüdaka posture 
from Parshwanath Temple 


CLXVII. Dhenuka posture from 
Lakshman Temple 
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CLXVIII. Dhenuka posture from Duladeo Temple 
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The raison d'etre of the depiction of the four types of mithunas on Hindu' temple 
is closely connected to the basic relationship of the temple to its ornament. 
What is this ornament and what аге its sources? Is it the form which adorns 
the Hindu temple, or the colour or the line? How far does it exist independent 
of the structure it adorns? Or is it entirely subsidiary and subordinate to the 
temple fabric? Is the ornament entirely sacred to suit its use on such a sacred A 
place as the temple or is it more inspired by feelings of beauty, i.e., by norms of 2 
art than of pure symbolism? These are some of the important questions which UC 
would have to be settled to be able to understand the widely misunderstood 
mithunas of the Hindu temple. 


(a) The Prāsāda Forum E 


The Hindu Ргдзада is not only the abode and body of God, in fact, it Eu 5 
evolved as a complete form of the deity conceived as a human being with exactly 4 Ж. 


Ф 
identical parts such аз carana (TW foot), рада (45 leg), jangha (sur shanks), 27 ТАЙ 
kati (afe waist), uru (3% chest), skandha (t**4 shoulders), рат уа (4144 back), im 
kantha (#95 throat), grīvā (ат neck), mukha (59 mouth), паѕіка (atfatt nose), Eo 


karna (FT ear), mastaka (нея forehead), Ягаз (fara head), Sirsa (sd crest) and 
Sikhara (fax (ор)? It is the deity manifested in human form. Proportionately 3% 
measured in parts, it is called Vi-Mana. Mandara ог Mandira and Devalaya Ee 
are its other popular synonyms. У: 


Ргазада is the shell of garbhagrha (sanctum) which, as a small dark 
chamber, square in plan, has remained virtually unchanged. It contains the 


symbol of deity, the pratima, hich is the pivot of worship. Prasada, as such, % 
is not only а symbol but also an embodiment of Bhakti—individual devotional 
worship. 


„ It has ап ardha-mandapa, тардара, sabha-mandapa or mahamandapa, 
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antarala, garbhagrha and pradaksinapatha оп Ше ground plan. Three main 
architectural parts of the Prasada in the vertical section are its base (adhisthana 
or pitha), sanctum (garbhagrha) and its superstructure (Sikhara) crowned by 
amalaka апа kalaga finial. As the image of a mountain, the Ргазада rises with 
the superposition of forms, pinnacle upon pinnacle, as $ikhara, ultimately 
culminating in the ámalasaraka and Ше finial. Тһе sanctum is like a cave in а 
mountain, hence the nomenclature Kandariya (#233), eg, Kandariya Maha- 
deva Temple (Temple of God Siva, Ше Cave-dweller) at Khajuraho. Both fhe 
sanctum which houses the deity and the sikhara which roofs it have essentially 
sacred functions and the artist has little liberty to play with his rich imagery in 
these two parts of the Ргазада, his skill being freely exhebited on other faces, 


e.g., the jangha. 


Though the Ргазада expands into the four regions of space, its main 
direction is towards God, i.e., in the vertical section. The talacchanda, the 
rhythm of the level, and the ürdhvacchanda, the rhythm of the elevation, 
connected its ground plan and the vertical section in proportionate measurement. 
Те horizontal parts were expressed with reference to the vertical and vice versa 
and the Ргазада came into being as a three-dimensional unit proportionately 
and rhythmically interconnected in all its parts. These architectural rhythms 
imparted to it a unique consistency and wholeness and, imperceptibly, evoked in 
the devotee an adjustment of his person to the structure. This aesthetic emotion, 
either through music or poetry or architecture, is a necessary concomitant of 


Bhakti. 


In its pure and simple form, the Hindu temple does not depend upon any 
ornament for aesthetic effect, which is essentially architectonic. But the Acharyas 
treated the temple as a divine complex and prescribed various ornaments as 
necessary accompaniments to temple art, right since the beginning of the Gupta 
period. In fact, Silpa (sculpture) and Citra (painting) were deemed to be parts 
or branches of Vastu (architecture) and the three were almost invariably written 
down together. This way, Silpa and Citra are subsidiary to and dependent 
upon Vastu—all three being used together in the service of the sacred forum. 


It may be noted, however, that each one of Silpa and Citra is an indepen- 
dent art and can grow without its course being determined or restricted by the 
canons of architecture. The Varaha of Udaigiri of the early 5th century A.D. 
is a piece of great sculpture in itself without being at all dependent on ап 
architecture which, truly, does not exist. Paintings of Ajanta of about the same 
time are a great painting, again without an architecture as such. Thus the 
Indian arts were not always exclusively temple-oriented and one could grow and 
develop an independent individuality with or without relationship to the other, 
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: The point may be examined further with regard to sculpture. Iconography 
laid down rules for carving images of gods and goddesses, prescribing their 
figure and posture along with the weapons (ayudhas) and ornaments (abhüsanas). 
Iconometry set the Talamana or proportionate measurements in two dimensions, 
i.e., length and breadth (correctly to be called breadth and height). But, for 
all that, these rules were general guidelines for the sculptor by way of distingui- 
shing features and were not rigid formulae of art. Indian art was never mecha- 
пісе] adherence to a code of prescriptions based on myths and beliefs of religion. 
Thé'sculptor was moved by a subtle aesthetic feeling on the contemplative side 
and Was guided by his visual formulation (dhyana) as the Sukra-Niti-Sara of 
SukraMirya which is assigned to the 7th century A.D. enjoined,’ e.g.: 

saina afaga fanaa ud | 
SARIRA нед? дат ғатаҳаї ная и 
ааг AAT ята saat ат аз | 
(S.NS, IV, 4.73-75) 


We know for certain that iconography did not prescribe the depth of 
sculpture in the third dimension and there was enough liberty of action to the 
sculptor. More important is the fact that in spite of vague iconographic sugges- 
tions about the Вһауа (ята) of the sculpture, the artist was almost free to bring 
off an expression, in other words: its total effect, as best as he could work it out 
and in this sphere his chisel was not restrained by any rule and he could exercise 
his intuition to the best of his skill. Sculptural aestheticism in India was simply 
outlined by the prescribed icon, it was essentially the result of the artist's genius 
and training.* 


Even whatever restrictions were there, they were limited to the carving of 
religious sculptures, viz., the images of gods and goddesses, divinities and the 
accompanying deities. As far as the making of non-religious sculptures, e.g., of 
Devàüganáàs, was concerned, the sculptor was almost free to work out his ideals 
as best as he could. Thus, for example, the image of Bahubali, the second son of 
Adinatha, the first Jaina Tirthankara, in the central shrine of Cave 32 at Ellora, 
dated in the early 9th century A.D., is as stereotyped, expressionless and, truly, 
inartistic as the images of the Jaina Tirthankaras would naturally be shown. But 
the accompanying female attendants (who have been identified in a religious 
sense as Brahmi and Sundari), one on either side, are extremely graceful sculp- 
tures. The cumulative effect of the figure, the form, Ше posture and the expression 
is at once that of beauty in its pristine purity. Obviously, the artist exercised his 
aesthetic standards to the best of his skill upon the sculptures of these female 
figures with liberty which was restricted and, in fact, curtailed when he carved 

the image of Bahubali. This difference of purely religious art with non-religious 
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art, though the latter invariably accompanied the former, has to be borne in 
mind to be able to understand the raison d'etre of sqch an abstract thought as 
mithuna in Indian art. 


(b) Prasada Ornaments and their Meaning 
° 
The ornamental scheme of the Hindu temple, though appearing to be 
wide and varied, is in fact uniform and homogeneous and except for regidnal 
variations, the following ornamental motifs have evolved around its fabric: P 


(1) Secondary and accompanying gods, goddesses and divinities;4 flying 
kinnaras, gandharvas and yaksas; their function is sacred and mostly related 
to mythology; they occupy their assigned places; iconography determines their 
figure, posture, weapons and ornaments. 


(2) Astamangalas (erga) or eight auspicious symbols; they differ in 
various lists; one list has Svàstika, $rivatsa, Mina-Mithuna, Vaijayanti, Deva- 
Grha-Vimàna, Ratna-Patra, Pürna-Ghata апа Maha-Srak; another has 
Vardhamàna, Triratna, Puspadama instead of Svàstika, Ratna-Patra and 
Maha-Srak; later, Padma and СаКга generally appear; the Jainas too have a 
little different list, viz., Mangala-Kalasa, Srivatsa, Svastika, Bhadràsana, 
Mina-Mithuna, Ayàgapata, Samvasarana and Svapna; the most popularly used 
eight auspicious symbols are as follows: 


i. Svàstika (ғатЕяз): a solar symbol representing the Cosmic 
Order in its fourfold manifestation as measured 
out by the Sun; 


li. Çakra (9%): the revolving wheel of Time; symbolising 
Cosmos in its rhythmic or cyclic movement; 


ii. Padma (чан): symbol of growth and fertility; it denotes 
life floating on the surface of creative waters; 


iv. Pürna-Kalaéa | (sui-5«9): symbol of plenty and creativity, of 
fulness and prosperity; 


v. Srivatsa (Aaa): symbolises ¿the heart of divinity; also а 
mark of vairagya; 
vi. Vaijayanti (4зцей): a sacred symbol of Visnu, used largely 


in Indian art in varied forms; я 
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vi. Triratna . . (fate): symbolises the three states of being: 
creation, sustenance and destruction, as three 
stages of a process; 


vii. Mina-Mithuna  (Жя- най): essentially an astronomical symbol, 


adopted in art for its auspicious effect. 


By Апа large, the inspiration of the Astamangalas was also sacred and, howso- 
ever s\ylized they became through constant use, their employment as ornament 
was always deemed to be auspicious. c 

(3) Kirttimukha (faga), with or without the gavàksa in a myriad 
variety of forms; it is the symbolic manifestation of the terrible aspect of Siva; 
but its usage as such is not limited to the Saiva temples and is extended to 
the religious shrines of all sects alike; though it has been used on the temple 
largely for filling the blank space and to relieve the monotony, it was essentially 
a sacred symbol depicted for its auspicious effect. 


(4) Birds and animals, e.g., Mayüra (peacock), Matsya (fish), Когта 
(tortoise), Varaha (boar), Mrga (deer), Simha (Поп), Ауа (horse), Hastin 
(elephant) and Naga (serpent) and their vyala (composite) figures, i.e., 
Ihàmrgas; such mythical creatures as Garuda, Harnsa and Makara have also 
been largely employed; their sacrednesslies only in the fact that almost each 
one of them became the vahana (vehicle) of a deity. 


(5) Sardula (пея): It is purely а mythical animal resembling the lion; it 
was a popular artifice of the temple builder to provide contrast to human 
sculptures and relieve the monotony of repetition; always playful and sporting, 
it accompanies the damsels in sunk panels almost invariably; it is typical of 
Indian art and is representative of the genius which could so ably manipulate 
the stone surface to best effect; it is more ornamental than anything else. 


(6) Ganas (4m) (grotesque human figures, e.g., dwarfs): They accompany 
the principal figures mainly supporting the limbs of graceful devanganas іп 
their dramatic postures; their import too is for effect; it is this way that the 
sculptor gave emphasis to the principal figure of his panel. 


е 
(7) Vegetational motifs, e.g., trees, creepers, leaves and flowers in myriad 
forms and features; they are ornamental. 


. (8) Wave (Tchi, Lahara-vallari agt-aratt) motifs, composed of infinite 
variety of wave designs sometimes associated with hamsa, makara and peacock; 
they are pure design and are used exclusively for ornamental purposes.* 
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(9) Devànganas (йаг т), dancing and sporting female figures, dryads, 
nymphs, cauri-bearers and sura-sundaris; also known as vrksikàs and gala- 
bhafjikas; they аге non-sectarian and indeed non-religious; except that they were 
deemed to be auspicious, and that too very vaguely, their depiction on the temple 
was solely guided by the aesthetic viewpoint. 

(10) Mithuna in the four classes of their depiction; it has already been 
examined that their function in the temple-complex from the Gupta age ony ards 
was not philosophical or symbolic, and not even réligious or ritutlistic. 
Abundant literary references have shown that Mithuna was a familiar conceit 
of the Sanskrit poet and dramatist to evoke the Srngara Rasa with a view to 
giving aesthetic pleasure. The Silpa-texts have yet to be scanned to ascertain 
if their import in Indian art, precisely sculptures adorning the shrines, was 
truly and canonically aesthetic. 


(c) Silpa-Texts on Mithuna 


The Silpa-Sastras, the Puranas and other treatises which deal with Silpa 
contain some extremely useful references to mithuna. The earliest text which 
speaks of mithuna is the Natya-Sastra of Bharata, which is assigned to the 3rd 
century A.D. and which in any case cannot be later than the Gupta period 
(A.D. 320-550). While dealing with the ornamentation of the Natya-mandapa, 


it prescribes: 


fafasaq Анета чї узш ada: | 
amg таята feed Aada и 
faasi чтеват: gear: е яятечат 1 
agarga FATT IAI || 
(NS, II, 88-89)* 


(After plastering the walls white, they should be rubbed smooth and made 
shining. Then paintings should be done upon them. Latabandha and other 
erotic postures should be depicted in paintings upon the walls of the Natya- 
mandapa.) 


It was mainly for ornamentation that this depiction was prescribed. ` 


Mithuna was not only an auspicious motif, over and above Ше superstitious 
belief, it was also deemed to possess an aesthetic impression. Hence its “place 
in the basic and the most important text of Indian aesthetics. 


The Brhat-Samhita of Varahamihira, which has been placed in the Gupta 
period, also mentions mithuna in the chapter on Prasada-Laksana. While 
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dealing with Ше ornamentation of Ше door-jambs (dvara-$akhà) of the sanctum 
of thé temple, it enjoins: 


faqsaacaaafa: пга ясна TET | 
. яя: зпепчаят я ЕУІ farm и 

ҮЧ crgeuíaqd: Пай: aape: | 

Вай: чяае? я: AAT и ; 
ү (BrS, LV, 14-15)? 


D five, seven or mine planes of the door-jambs are the best. On both the 
door-jambs, in one-fourth lower part Pratiharas, gate-keepers, shauld be shown. 
On the remaining three parts such motifs as auspicious birds (e.g., harnsa), 
trees, svastika, рПгпа-Ка!аба, creepers and mithunas should be tastefully 
depicted.) 


It is noteworthy that mithuna has been prescribed to be used for orna- 
mentation along with other auspicious symbols and conventional ornamental 
motifs of the Hindus. It was to be used for Sobhi, i.e., for a graceful effect, and 
the words are unmistakable in their implication. 


As has been shown by Tarapada Bhattacharya, following О.С. Сапго!у, 
there are relevant passages in the Рацгашс texts, e.g., in the Agni-Puràma, which 
show that the artists using mithunas for ornamentation were only following a 
much older, and indeed an ancient, tradition. This could go as far back into 
the past as the primitive ages of fertility rites, their subsequent transformations 
into sophisticated forms and ultimate growth into such symbols as the Yaksa- 
Yaksi couple which have already been discussed above. The Agni-Purdna seems 
to have borrowed the injunction: 


fase: IAAT внеса || 
дазтагчаа EIT чаа | 
faga: чтаат я: arate fpi u 
(AP, CIV, 29-30) 


from the Hayasirsa-Pancaratra.. But the point to be noted is that in the Gupta 
age and thereafter, there is very little, if at all, superstitious belief in view and 
the references are mainly with yegard to ornamentation, i.e., for "wx, hence 
the specific indications #929 and faysaq. In other words, mithuna was gradually 
assunfing an aesthetic significance. 


As has been discussed above, the Indian sculptor was free, within the 
general principles of Silpa, to carve secular sculptures, e.g., sporting and dancing 
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devanganüs almost to Ше full extent of Yathàruci (according to his taste) and 
Yathasobham (as may be fittingly beautiful). Iconography much restricted 
his freedom of action as far as the images of gods and goddesses were concerned. 
Yet, an interesting passage from the Matsya-Purana (CCLX, 11-12) prescribing 
the Uma Lingana type image of Uma-Mahesvara enjoined that Uma should 
be embracing Maheévara seated on his left thigh and Маһе5уата should be 
touching her.breast with one of his left hands. This much of amorous character 
is largely perceptible in the images of gods shown with their consorts. It shows 
that iconography too was not exclusively based on religious mythology of the 
one hand, and the rigid technical Talamana on the other, Somewhere in bafween, 
it also derived large-scale inspiration from aesthetics. In fact, as the Sukra- 
JViti-Sara enjoins, the iconometric prescriptions were not an end in themselves 
but were laid down for bringing about the aesthetic impression, e.g.: 


UTI: qui gogar чает и 
(SNS, IV, 4.76) 


aaa afas а а та TIFT | 
(S.NS, IV, 4.78) 


я ат TAFT ятата Q лат: азйняг | 
я дата mST атіч яя чанат: и 
(SNS, IV, 4.106) 


чаї: наче fg fea? ята | 
ятеянтяя WI TU: q Wal area са Ки 
(S.NS, IV, 4.107) 


The Samarangana-Sütradhüára, а north Indian Vastu text of an essentially 
secular character, composed by Raja Bhoja Paramàra of Dhara in the first half 
of the llth century A.D., contains some valuable references to mithuna. Thus 
in the chapter *Bhü-Pariksaà', those lands are deemed to be best which, besides 
being useful to horses and elephants, also evoke the sentiment of love in couples: 


ат атвятяї gaar fagatat <fasar: | 
чат а: EAN ya табла: u 
(SS, VIII, 43)10 


In the chapter on 'Yantra-Vidhàna' under the head ‘Dhara-Grha-Vidhanam’, 
it prescribed the depiction of mithunas, sporting couples in various graceful 
postures, along with birds, vegetational motifs and Ше $alabhafijikas: 


таїна wu fausarufaaiseqmfegwrfa | 
aaga Нева ясна Чванаяия ни 
(SS, XXX, 134711 
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Specifically, it prescribed such depictions for ornamentation of the walls of houses 
under the heading *Grhabahyabhyantara-Bhittisva-Lekhyanam Niyamah’ in 
the ‘Aprayojyaprayojya’ chapter, thus: 


° TART AF ятаа=9 азчедт d 
14794245844: saeara gaT: U 
fafsasag fania: mp: HIATT: 1 
паачтайяет: — ячаташчена: 1 
(SS, XXXI, 33-34)1° 
е 
These Silpa-texts show that the mithuna was used for ornamentation and 
while it was, no doubt, deemed to be auspicious originally, it was mainly for its 
aesthetic import that its depiction was prescribed. The tradition was guided by 
superstition before the Gupta age but since the dawn of that era and the sophis- 
tication of norms of art, it became a device for aesthetic pleasure. This continued 
during the whole post-Gupta period and thereafter, and, in fact, well throughout 
the medieval period, as is shown by the references in the recently discovered 
I5th-century Vastu-text the K'sirárnava. Thus, in its chapter 'Stambha-Laksanadhi- 
Кага”, it enjoins: 


eal тн dug єт Teta пада | 
fagd: чяа ка я: AAT яда и 
(KV, CXV, 22)! 


(While dealing with the ornamentation of the mandapa of Siva-temple, it directs 
to show couples of men and women engaged in Loka-Lilà, i.e., worldly sports, 
and to decorate them with leaves of lotus and miscellaneous creepers.) 


Couples engaged in Loka-Lilà may also mean amorous couples and couples 
in love-play. АП the same, this prescription is for ornamentation of the mandapa 
and for bringing about an aesthetic impression in the interior, hence the term 
‘Sobhayet? (ataaq). 


Further, while dealing with the ornamentation of the jangha of mandovara 
of the Caturmukha-Mahàprasada, it prescribes: 


Raat а тати yar яКтат кат 1 
CAL BRET AAT са AT qara и 
З (KV, CXX, 95)“ 
(Menakà and other арзагаз should be depicted on its south side and Ше embrac- 
ing couple of Rambha and Indra, i.e., their mithuna, should be depicted оп its 
lower side.) 
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An attempt has been made in these passages* to identify the amorous 
figures with gods and goddesses, though the underlying idea of ornamentation 
remains the same. It may be noted that in its attempt to attach godly and 
supernatural names to the sporting couples, the Asirdrnava is only following an 
old tradition; the Nérada-Silpa (LXVI) alluded to such couples as Devas, 
Gandharvas and Kinnaras, and the Mayamatam (XVIII, 111), the Silpa-ratam 
(XLVI, 9.10) and the Suprabhedagama (ХХХ)! also mentioned these couples as 
being supernatural. The latter text actually spoke of Siva-krida (Siva’s sport), 
Hari-krida (Hari’s sport) and Tapa-krida (sport of the ascetics). The Йара. 
kridà or the Tapasvi-Lilà is the most interesting reference in these textS. Does 
it mean that Ше amorous sports of the ascetics, 1.e., their mithunas, be shown on 
the temples? In fact, they have been shown and abundant examples of ascetics with 
a long beard, sacred thread, rudraksa and other paraphernalia of asceticism, 
sometimes even including the kamandalu, engaged in copulation with extremely 
beautiful women in Class C and even Class D mithunas, are available at Konark 
and Khajuraho. Indeed, the depiction is as earthly as the act itself. But they 
have been so described and so depicted to differentiate them from the earthly 
creatures and to attach to them, along with the Gandharvas, Kinnaras and gods 
and goddesses, a supernatural reverence, lest the people misunderstand them. То 
attach some sort of sacredness to every aspect of it has always been the guiding 
principle of Indian art; nothing purely mundane is allowed to exist in coarsest 
and basest form within its adjuncts. This much of cover was needed for the 
commoner and the Acharyas invented this simple symbolism which was easy to 
understand: that it was the Lila of the tapasvins or the Lila of Hari of the type 
Jayadeva sang of in his Gita-Govinda in the 12th century A.D. Essentially, it was 
an integral part of temple ornamentation and its raison d'etre was aesthetic, to 
create a situation which would give rise to Rasa (Srngara) and feeling of pleasure 
(Ananda). 


The concretization of this abstract notion, in the following chapter, would 
help to settle the issue with a measure of clarity and definiteness. 


REFERENCES 


1. The term ‘Hindu’ in the present context covers all sects which grew out of Hinduism 
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Chapter VIII 


There were iconographic prescriptions laying down rules and principles for the 
making of images of gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon, but no code, 
as such, had been laid down for secular sculptures, e.g., Devanganàs and 
Mithunas, except the observances of proportions, grace and beauty.! If ever a 
text dealt with this subject, it was done purely from the artistic point of view, 
e.g., Ше Cira-Sütra of Visnu-Dharmottara-Puràna* enjoins: 


янтая TST дата 
RIE NIAE аята ЧЇйгт | 
afa sfaecareafaar qaa 
я ян алабай u 
(VDP—CS, XXXIX, 51) 


(In accordance with the changing times and also due to personal tastes, people 
who have no regard for pramàna, exist on this earth. Itis necessary, therefore, 
that the wise citra-silpin should employ perspective and foreshortening aspects 
of painting to the best of his discretion. This holds as good in sculpture as in 
painting.) 


These were abstract guidelines and not concrete prescriptions like icons. 
Precisely, except for the aesthetic norms, entire liberty of action was granted to the 
maker of Devangana-Mithuna sculptures to work out his ideals as best as he could. 
This leads usto the ultimate problem: What were those aesthetic norms responsible 
for the depiction of Devangana-Mithuna sculptures on temple-walls? Is sculptural 
eroticism ап outcome of this liberty carried beyond its bounds? Is it a wanton 
aesthetic luxury at its zenith? Was there no universal standard of ornamenta- 
tion? Was there no code of decorum and was the sculptor allowed to follow his 
own tastes freely, which we may perhaps look upon as vulgar? Was it something 
beyqnd the jurisdiction of the Acharyas and the priests, and purely a matter of 
art. All this calls for a thorough investigation into the matter. 
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It is true that, as far as Devangana-Mithuna sculptures are concerned, Ше 
Indian sculptor did not seek guidance from iconographic treatises.* This was 
not needed either; he was not making images of divinities but, in essence, he was 
creating works of art, par excellence. This is more than illustrated by the 
typical beautiful Devangana, taking down her  undergarment and thus 
exposing to view her private parts, which has been largely depicted at 
Khajuraho (Plate CLXXII). She bears a scorpion upon her leg and the common 
explanation offered that she is uncovering to throw off the scorpion is funny. 
Dr Mulk Raj Anand’s view *Surasundari with a symbolic scorpion on hef leg 
is vague inasmuch as it does not explain that symbol and as Dr Anand’s 
approach to the problem is esoteric, it is likely that he had some metaphysical 
meaning of it in mind. But, in fact, there is nothing spiritual іп the conception 
of this composition. The scorpion is a symbol of intense Kama passion which 
burns into the heart of the lady and which has vibrated every particle of her 
body;* artistically, it provides a beautiful contrast to the plain, smooth surface 
of the sculpture. Amrita Shergill probably had the same principle of art-contrast 
in her mind when she painted her famous ‘Reclining Nude’ (National Gallery of 
Modern Art, New Delhi, Accession No. 40), wherein, instead of the scorpion, she 
used a similar design on the carpet upon which her nude is reclining; it provides 
a wonderful contrast to the silky white form of the nude! It is through this device 
that the painter has given emphasis to the form of the lady and probably 
Shergill borrowed this technique from ancient Indian art. The Indian artist 
was master of contrasts and had a wealth of techniques to use them judiciously in 
accordance with the situation. He sought to contrast the graceful tight roundness 
of the thighs and voluptuous breasts of his devangana by an extremely thin 
waist, deep navel and three graceful creeses of the stomach. While the previous 
one was a contrast to the surface of the sculpture, this is a contrast to the mass 
of its stone. The judicious arrangements of sculptures in sunk and projecting zones 
and planes, respectively, provided an amazing contrast of deep shadows with 
almost rounded sculptures living in three dimensions, giving those wonderful 
effects of light which are distinctive of the Hindu temple. АП this is Ше art of 
sculpture pressed into the service of the House of God—and it is only by art 
criticism that its various aspects can be made intelligible. 


Instead of iconographic dicta, therefore, he was guided by and derived 
inspiration from the numerous texts which dealt with aspects of ideal womanhood. 
Vatsyayana’s Kama-Sütra isa detailed enumeration of the subject; it classifies 
women with laksanas of each, their physical features and merits. Varahamihira's 
Brhat-Samhita, which has also been placed in the Gupta period, specifically deals 
with this subject under the chapter ‘Kanya-Laksana Adhyaya'.* The highest ideals 
of feminine beauty which any artist/aesthete, viz., poet, painter or sculptor, had 
before him for inspiration and guidance for his composition as early as c. 400 A.D. 
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Пауе DES laid down in the Brhat-Samhita as follows: 


пелет aaga азд gatfafagar- 
aaa gza за яшка | 
° Gu ч Darter fafst aza 
91444 HHHH и 
з= wd яанаа | 
ачасачячет fagi 4 чая 
\ AM AASy Инт я 3 
` ° тїї нач fagat Ртаятазйя n 
Ее? щати нат faara: . 
тая 44 XEWISWITH | 
arfai fagesii 
waleq ч ы 54 
пе fA батана. я xD 
а чатаѓачаї afat | 
Хїяяяїяаңї 54 числата! 
War a за напада au и 
(BrS, LXIX, 2-5) 


The subject grew and developed toits minutest details up to the 17th century 
when Panditaraja Jagannatha composed his Bhamini-Vilasa. А vast literature is 
available. The Manasollása composed by Somesvara, a western Calukya king таг: 
of Kalyani, in 1131 A.D., discusses ideal womanhood with a precision which 
marks a definite advancement on the К4та-5Шга and the Brhat-Samhita. The 
ideal feminine beauty, viz., of Mrgi and Vadava, has been thus described by d 
Somesvara: 


падаш zd ч asx ae язе | 
Фах чаї YAAA ARE и 
ag wd аят aed adaga «991 1 < 
aaa alga пч ңнїчнн a 
сета: ант зтпеойчанат | š 
agant: 8141154 TTE N Кан 

(MO, III, 20.22-23, 31)" 


The Manasollasa described ethe Padmini woman, again an ideal, as => 
follows: š А 


3 дА дей &зчї ч Ed MIJET | 
` TIFT (ачи ss qur oU А 
за а натетяяет EERE Н УВ 


E. мо 


ааа ята збешеа s HERA и x 

ща вана? taala яну | 

ача аге аш gafaaafi и 

нта: afaa asar IT ITA чач | ° А 

таза чат Кв: seat egmas и Ў d 
(MO, III, 20.33-35, 47) E 


It is important to note that beauty does not lie in the figure or th? form 
alone; grace cannot be imbibed in a woman or a stone sculpture, Ша latter 
personifying the former, without the Posture (91) and the Bhàva (ята) which 
is conveyed through it. We know for certain that the Acharyas were conscious 
of it and the postures, in their most aesthetic denomination, had been laid down 
by the earliest texts, e.g., Ше JVatya-Sastra of Bharata; it described the 
Rati-Dysti posture as follows: 


әцта\атаєдт HHT Качаговяайчай! 1 
ятата чат ебе: Каза <Ктятазт и 
(MS, VIII, 57) 


and the Lajjanvita: 


fsfzwafzwaseurgr — qdfadiedgzifgur | 
aqna ч geasan g ят и 
(NS, VIII, 66) 


The famous Ajanta fresco of the Waiting Lady (Fig. 15) may be referred to by 
way of illustration. It is its beautiful posture, and the sublime bhava which is 
conveyed through it, that have given this composition a unique aesthetic 
distinction. 


The texts laid down these postures primarily under the JVrtya- Mudràs 
(dancing postures) and the JVátya-Süstra (Chapter IV) specifically dealt with 
this subject, in detail, under karanas and angaharas. Later texts, by and large, 
follow the NS. 


: The Citra-Sura of VDP reveals the great secret of this matter when it 


ordains: š 
" [Aafaa faaara FAITE | 
feataricfaara ele? Ізім 49: п | А 
(VDP—CS, XXXIX, 50) 
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The Silpin, master-artist, should always depict female figures in sporting (Lila, 

3 ie., Natya) and erotic (Vilasa, i.e., 
Ката) postures, in which one leg rests 
gracefully and her  Mons-Veneris 
region is prominently and extensively 
presented. Тһе Za-Vilasa postures 
are essentially Srmgaric and it is 
through this medium that the Silpin 
has aspired to create an art. The 
Lila-Vilasa prescription is the key to 
the understanding of this motif, viz., 
Devangana-Mithuna sculpture, at 
Khajuraho and for that matter in 
Indian art as a whole. The female 
figures have actually been sculptured 


— 4 according to this prescription through- 
12 out India from the lst century B.C. 
е9 ey ) onwards. А few representative 
examples may be cited. The Sanchi 


Yaksi (Plate CLXXIII) of the Ist 
century B.C. rests on her right leg 
with the Mons-Veneris region promi- 
nently depicted. The ivory plaques 
from Begram (с. 15/2084 century 
A.D.) (Figs. 16, 17 & 18) show similar 
figures. The Nagini from Bihar 
(Plate CLXXIV) of the 5th century 
A.D. is an example in stucco. River 
Goddess Ganga (Plate CLXXV), 
Ellora (c. 500 A.D.) also illustrates 
this point. The beautiful postures of a 
few other female sculptures (Plate 
CLXXVI) also from Rameshwar Cave No. 21 at Ellora are a faithful 
representation of this prescription and so is the case of Mamallapuram women 
(Plate CLX XVII) of about the same time. The Rukmini of Nokhas (Plate 
CLXXVIII) of the 10th century A.D., too, rests on her right leg with her Mons- 
Veneris region well exposed to view. 


Fig. 15. Waiting Lady from Ajanta 


* Graceful postures constituted a subject of all the treatises on rhetoric or 
architecture, the latter including painting and sculpture. The Samarangana- 
Sülradhára of Raja Вода, for example, devotes a full chapter (LX XXII) to 
Rasa-Drsti-Laksana which is, in essence, an enumeration of different postures 
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Fig. 17. Women from Begram 
(ivory plaque) 


Fig. 18. Woman from Begram (ivory plaque) 
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хавзе effect of differegt rasas, e.g.: 


сятатне чї Ecela чая | 
чатят да вчя aragi: TTT и 
е ° (SS, LX X XII, 1) 
Every Rasa has its specific posture or postures. The combined effect of ‘hasta’ 
and. ‘drsti? (and by these almost the whole of the body) constitutes a posture 
which-is necessary in Natya and Painting (and by analogy in Sculptüre too): 


аач Aa  eqeur cw Sfr | 5 
asta afa gda  наНяяастянт и 
пиете ча fat + + + ятаяцедя 1 
(таята ?) счетаяфБчянияян 11 
(SS, LX XXII, 33-34) 


Kumbha closely followed the Natya-Sastra in his Nrtya-Ratna-Kosa which also 
contains a Drsti-Prakarana, dealing with the conventional drstis, precisely 
prescribing postures under the effect of different rasas. It reiterates that 
postures are determined by the dominant sentiment (bhava) or, in other words, 
a posture is only a vehicle of the corresponding bhava: 


хаятаят е саа fauisfed fa Каз | 
ягатятатяаадат HIST ешая а N 
(УВК, I,, 3.11) 


Thus Form and Posture constituted the subject of enumeration by the 
Acharyas consistently for more than a millennium. The more detailed were the 
canons on Form, the greater became the depth of sculptures, from the low relief of 
the post-Mauryan ageto the high relief of the Gupta period, ultimately to almost 
a round conformation exactly personifying the literary and Silpa description, 
e.g., of Bana and Somesvara, as we meet at Khajuraho. The greater the three- 
dimensional effect, the greater the expression of Form. What we thus find 
at Khajuraho in the female sculptures of Devanganas (dryads, nymphs, 
$alabhafijikas, suràsundaris, etc.) is ideal womanhood in postures laid down by 
the Natya-Sastra and in the forms canonised by the Acharyas from time to time, 
e.g., in the Mdanasolldsa> АП this is the aesthetics of sculpture over and above 
any alleged mythological, religious or ritualistic meaning of it. 


That there is a close relationship of the Natya-mudras, precisely Nrtta- 
mudras, as prescribed by the VS with the sculptures of Devanganas which were 
ordained to be used as ornament on the temple, is amply borne out by the Ksirar- 
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папа which is one of the latest Vastu-texts on Ше subjeet. It may be reiterated 
that motifs and forms are first invented or inspired, used and developed anê only 
then, after a lapse of considerable time, on their being amply standardised, are 
they canonised. The KV only records in the first half of the 15th century what 
had been going on in Indian art for nearly a millennium prior to it. The KV 
ordained the artist or aesthete to depict the Devanganas in dancing postures which 
please: 


әйтеп fatar: я атягач Кат: и 
тадат ят ая Taf? aga: 1 © А 
ятелеаговазча alati ч faa: n 
ятаЧа тена аят ча жаба Saar: | 
(KV, CXX, 82-84) 


(On the jangha of mandovara of the caturmukha Mahaprasada, ГоКара!а5 and 
Digpalas should be shown in extremely pleasant moods; Devanganas be shown 
in dancing postures, particularly in Lásya and Тапдауа talas; gods too should 
be shown in various dancing postures.) 


And: 


ятеятат: gasaat Tf “еті Har: 1 
ч=єғатч (явят) ябалот а IW яглатачя || 
(KV, CXX, 87)" 


(Devanganàs in sixteen kalàs in dancing postures with Тайашапа, i.e., as pres- 
cribed by the Sastra, should be depicted. Six-armed Agnigana in round limbs 
be also shown.) 


The KV emphasised over and over again in this context that Devànganàs 
should be depicted in dancing acts and postures (Nrtya-kalas and mudras) 
(CXX, 85-134).10 In fact, it classified them into 32 types, mainly on the basis 
of their acts and postures, form always remaining the same. АП these figures 
conform to the prescription of the Natya-Sastra which is the first treatise on 
aesthetics laying down canons, e.g., Rasa, not only for Nrtta (яч), Nrtya (яса) 
and Kavya (тга) but also for Silpa (Етел)--аП these arts being closely related, 
nay, interdependent in their fundamentals. 

It may also be noticed that out of the 32 types of damsels (Devanganas), 
as classified and recorded later by the KV, the following have been depicted 
on a very large scale at Khajuraho: 
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Lilavati (ата) (Fig. 19); 

Vidhicita (Інінічат) ы (Fig. 20); 

Sundari (7ad) (Fig. 21); 

Subhagamini (arf?) (Fig. 22); 

Hamsavali {zaraat)? (Fig. 23); 

Karpuramafjari (s3x273131)!? (Fig. 24); 

Gandralekha (яғ%әт) also called Patralekha (чячат)“ (Fig. 25); 
Sugandha (ялғят)15 (Fig. 26); 


1. 
2% 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 


` 2E 


<s: 


Fig. 19. Figure of Fig. 20. Figure of Fig. 21. Figure of Fig. 22. Figure of 
Lilavati Vidhicita Sundari Subhagamini 


3 - 
Fige23. Figure of Fig. 24. Figure of “Бір. 25. Figure of Fig. 26. Figure of 
Hamsavali Karpuüramanjari Candralekhaà Sugandha 
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9. Manavi (атча) (Fig. 27); Я 
10. Manaharhsa (magą)! (Fig. 28); 
11. Bhavacandra (ягачет)“ (Fig. 29); 
12. Mohini (atA)! (Fig. 30). 


Fig. 27. Figure of Fig. 28. Figure of Fig. 29. Figure of 
Manavi Manahamsa Bhavacandra 

Apart from these, Devanganas playing on different musical instruments and in 

various toilet situations (e.g., Fig. 31) were also prescribed and it was specifically 

ordained that they all should be depicted in dancing postures." The Mohini type 

(Fig. 30) is worthy of exceptional notice. It is to be depicted in embrace with 


a man, e.g.: 


^ 


Fig. 30. Figure of Mohint Fig. 31. Devangana in Toilet Situation 
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А ° quarfergrraenr alge ятеят ada 


or, in other words, a Class B Mithuna was prescribed under this category for 
ornamentation like other Devanganas of this scheme. The inclusion of Mohini- 
Mithuna insthe scheme of such an ornament as damsels, termed as Devanganás, 


iseagain illustrative of the fact that mithuna was more an ornament and an 
aesthetic device than anything else. 


This can be explained further by an analysis of the main constituents of a 


sculptare which are two, viz., Form and Content. The first, i.e., the Form (=ч) 


comprises the represented mass of stone. The second, i.e., the Content (Tea) com- 
prises three elements: 


(i) Rhythm (8:44), e.g., proportionate measurements and consequent 
good-looking effect ( —«); 


(ii) Meaning or Purpose (#4, я ча), e.g., the idea which led to its creation, 
its raison d'elre; and 


(iii) Aesthetic Pleasure (14), e.g., the pleasant feeling it conveys to the 
aesthete; it includes Bhava (ята). 


The Form, e.g., of a Devangana, is represented by its form-and-figure comprising 
the chiselled mass and volume of stone, but it does not represent the Content of 
this sculpture. The Content is represented by posture (1); it is this which 
makes up the Content of a sculpture and conveys to the aesthete. A sculpture is 
not a piece of art without posture, i.e., without its Content (aza); it may not be 
useless (fazia) but, from the sculptural point of view, it is without artistic merit 
(асаа). As for example, if a female sculpture is without a posture, and is 
expressionless like the image of a Jaina Tirthankara, it is not beautiful; its beauty 
comes only by a graceful posture. 


What, then, is a beautiful posture, that endows a sculpture with a defini- 
tive artistic meaning and merit, and how can it be worked out in stone? The 
most natural phenomenon of feminine grace is that charms of her body are 
expressed at their best when she dances and when she copulates—in either case 
when every particle of her physiology vibrates with the dominant sentiment (xu) 
which is basically an erotic serftiment (qt). Hence, we notice that Nrtta- 
Mudgàs and Kàma-Mudras have not only been depicted side by side, but also 
that these are the only two classes of mudras (postures) depicted at Khajuraho. 
Posture is essentially a vehicle of Bhàva; in both пуЧа and kama postures, the 
bhava is predominantly the same, viz.,*Srigara, which Ше master-silpin has used 
to create an aesthetic environment. 
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Hence our preference for the nomenclature—Dtvangana-Mithuna seulp- 
tures. 


Further, the grace of the feminine body is miraculously expressed in 
maithuna (Class C) postures when, moved by the overwhelming and irresistible 
urge of the occasion, she behaves in a thousand beautiful ways—each one of 
which, on the aesthetic level, is a subject for classical poetic composition, as we have 
already noticed above, e.g., with reference to Kalidasa’s Kumara-Sambhava, and, 


likewise, each one of which is a subject for sculptural composition as at 
Khajuraho. А 
e 

Hence the mithuna in the ornamental scheme of the Hindu temple. It is 
not a shameless exhibition of carnal sex-passion. Its incarnation on the temple 
walls is primarily for aesthetic impression—for creation of emotion of the domi- 
nant rasa, i.e., Srhgàra and consequent Bliss. This would be distinctly under- 
stood once the difference between the actual maithuna act and its sculptural 
representation 15 explained. 


There is no fundamental difference between an aesthetic concept related to 
Natya (drama) and Kavya (poetry), and the one related to other fine arts like 
Nrtya (dance), Sangita (music), Citra (painting) and Silpa (sculpture); almost 
identical aesthetic norms determined the creation and criticism of performing 
and visual arts universally. Thus, the Citra-Sütra of Visnu-Dharmottara-Purana 
which seems to have been largely known to the sthapatis and master-sculptors 
around 900 A.D. lays down the co-relationship between dance and painting: 


дат Ts чат faa яаа: «нат и 
qse аат Aral HEFTE was | 
85154 2 нат 44 qafe ATA и 
a са fus (айат qu faa 45 чач | 
(VDP—CS, XXXV, 5-7) 


(It is all as imitable universally in Painting as it is in Dance. Whatever has been 
said before about drstij bhava and angaprtyanga— precisely, posture—with 
reference to dance, is as well applicable to Painting—and by analogy to Sculp- 
ture. Dance, in fact, is a superb Painting.) This adequately explains the inter- 
relationship of all fine arts (Lalita Kalas) as to their basic norms. 

A study of various theories, therefore, as applied to Poetry, for example, 
would help us to understand how far a concept could also be applicable to 
Sculpture. The concept of Rasa, the -most important of this matter, may-be 
examined. The Ѕаѕігаѕ have dealt with the subject of Rasa in Ше minutest 
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details from the earliest times. The Taittiriyopanisad, for example, identifies Rasa 


(8)) with Brahma (sg) himself: (zau ағат); Rasa is the cause of Ananda 
which leads to Creation and Sustenance, e.g.: 


Е at 4 9:1 9-6 дата 
, яеватот | Gl g Warum: 
° ятодта UA HIRT 919% 
a FIT 1 CT € FATT и 


зе 


(TU, П, 7.1) 
e 
The Natya-Sastra laid down that Rasa is the basis of sentiments (and consequently 
the root-cause of all fine arts): 


аат #114994 Tal TH qd He пати 
чат ga TRT: FT IFAT Arar за Каат и Ф 
(NS, VI, 39) 


Rasa and sentiments are interdependent and are supplementary to each other, 
their mutual configuration leading to the success of Drama: 


я ята 5а tat я ята! uas: 1 
quur fafgeaqurchirrit arg и 
(NS, VI, 37)% 


Creation of a situation which would evoke Rasa is the raison d'etre of all 
arts. Rasa appears by Nispatti (Не) as Bharata laid down in his famous, 
oft-quoted, all-time aphorism: 


Аяятачятаза аят таа за: | | 
(ANS, VI, 32) | 


(Rasa flows out by the configuration of Vibhava, Anubhava and Vyabhicari- 
bhavas.) 


Nispatti (fastfa) denotes fruition, afflorescence, blossom; it is not the creation of 
something anew but flowering of some constituents which are already there. It 
is like the appearing of tears in the eyes. fasafa is something more than stafa ° 
mentioned by the AP, (00016590 4. It is also more meaningful than 334 | 
In spite of varying, and fü conflicting, theories of poetics, Rasa has ” 
been accepted by the Acharyas as the soul of poetry. Thus Bhamaha (c. 650) 
gave emphasis to the Alankara (wat, figures of speech) aspect of poetry; 
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poetry). 


Рапат (с. 700) to Guna (99, attributes); Vàmana (с. 800) to Riu (ек, style: 
*üfaxrur rata’); Anandavardhana (c. 850) to Dhvani (са, suggestiveness: 
‘egean Safa?) and Kuntaka (с. 1000) to Vakrokti (aft, novel way of pre- 
sentation). But none of them and, in fact, no other Acharya, denied Ше basic 
element Rasa and none of them failed to notice it. Abhinayagupta’s (990-1015) 
overall emphasis on Rasa, e.g., («s ча arga: ягн’ (Rasa alone is the soul of 
poetry) held the ground and it was this dictum which was, in essence, followed 
by Bhoja (1018-54), Viswanatha (c. 1350), e.g., “атая хатна «rea? (Каза is the 
soul of poetry) and Panditaraja Jagannatha (c. 1650), eg., Hwa faqa: 


Tet: #гейн” (expression of a beautiful idea that leads to the» creation of Rasa is 
г 


Каза is pleasure by aesthetic experience, the former being the paramount 
element of the latter. It is Anandànubhüti (zasarqsfa). АП writers from Bharata 
to Jagannatha are unanimous оп the concept of Ananda (pleasure) being the 
consequence of aesthetic experience. But Ananda from aesthetic experience is 
different from other pleasures which are physical, e.g., pleasure by eating, 
drinking and sex. Aesthetic pleasure is unique inasmuch as it is aimaq (Lokot- 
tara—transcendental) and я” + (Alaukika —disinterested). Physical pleasures 
are always personally and exclusively enjoyed and they come out of possessive- 
ness the uniqueness of aesthetic pleasure is that the same subject, e.g., a sculp- 
ture, can give aesthetic pleasure to any number of persons, and for ages to come. 
The pleasure of physically and personally possessing a sculpture is not aesthetic 
pleasure, for example. But the pleasure which arises out of contemplation or 
appreciation of it is aesthetic pleasure. It is in this sense that aesthetic pleasure 
is Lokottara. It is something sublime and subtle; it is on a higher plane. 


This pleasure, therefore, is contemplative and disinterested. ‘The state of 
disinterestedness leads to a feeling of detachment from the texture of everyday 
life. Aesthetic pleasure is disinterested in the sense that there is no attachment. 
For example, we do appreciate the beauty of a beautiful lady whom we meet 
on the lawns of the Taj Mahal. But this is not aesthetic experience, nor the 
pleasure we derive in her company is aesthetic pleasure. Behind all this appre- 
ciation is a personal attachment, a desire to possess and probably a sex-impulse. 
But when we look at the sculpture of a beautiful lady on the temple wall or in a 
museum, the pleasure we derive is detached because there is no desire to possess 
it and absolutely no unconscious sex-urge. Тһе experience and appreciation of 
the art of this sculpture are an experience which gives us aesthetic pleasure—this 
is disinterested and detached. A detached state of being is an indispensable 
prelude to aesthetic pleasure. It is for the creation of this Lokottara and Alaukika 
aesthetic pleasure that the artist/aesthete: poet, painter and sculptor alike; 
engages in a supreme effort. š 
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A piece of twig bearing dried leaves is not beautiful in itself but when ап 
artist represents it on the canvas, it becomes a beautiful painting which gives us 
aesthetic pleasure. This does not arise, therefore, out of experience of real objects 
and situations but out of experience of their appearance. Hence the oft-quoted 
dictum ‘Art is Maya (mm). That is why, tragedies also give us aesthetic 
pleasure. Wé do not identify them with us and we do not fix them up some- 
where in our dife. ° This absence of personal identification is the key to disinte- 
restedness which leads to aesthetic experience and it remains for the artist and 


his skill how best to work out these cues.?! ° 


e° 
` 


It transpires, therefore, that an art does not merely imitate reality; it 
interprets it, it generalizes and transfigures it—precisely, it idealizes reality. The 
essence of art, as it has been defined and enumerated by the Sastras of Indian 
Aesthetics, does not lie in imitation or representation of human or natural forms 
but in the creation of something which is Lokottara (atraz) and Alaukika 
(я? я»), i.e., novel and uncommon, which may raise the aesthete to a detached 
and higher level of experience. It is here that Indian art fundamentally differs 
from Greek art. The former was, as E.B. Havell noted, “Ше antithesis of the 
athletic ideal of the classical Greek art based upon earthly notions of a mens sana 
in corpore sano.” ?? 


The ‘artist/aesthete moved by an impulse or urge to give form and shape 
to the intuited vision within, proceeds to create a work of art There are three 
stages of this process: first, he works out his selection of subject and theme, in a 
word, identifies it in accordance with his intuition; second, he spreads his choices 
and preferences upon his material; and third, he actually expresses that intuited 
vision in concrete terms. It is not, thus, the representation of the commonplace, 
ordinary events but selection of a particular moment. When Dusyanta portrays 
Sakuntala on a painting, he selects a ‘particular moment’ which had greatest 
emotional appeal to him. The master-artist of Khajuraho too had to select 
innumerable such ‘particular moments’ for depiction and he has preferred the 
Nrtta and Kama postures. They are not ordinary events of a commonplace life 
of the people or representations thereof, but ideal moments which may give a 
Lokottara and Alaukika experience. 


Much yet depends on the skill of the artist. He may present the ordinary 
things of life in such a way, precisely in a novel way, so as to give them extra- 
ordinary and altogether a new expression." Thus to say aù aù aaam sii ała 
wqq хидматат: (beauty consists in the revelation of new aspects of every moment) 
is another way of explaining the same concept. Kuntaka developed this thought 
in his theory of Уакгок! (aaf), i.e., a distinctive characteristic of a work of art 
is that it is a deviation from the ordinary matter-of-fact treatment of a subject. 
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There is an implication of Navatva (aaa, newness) which may rise to a higher 
level of Vaicitrya (8f«*z, novelty, uniqueness) producing Lokottara Cd'matkàra 
(пеят aaa, transcendental disinterested pleasure). Hence he laid down: 


Aaa HEFIT Ff а за Кат 1. 
& 
Not merely is it an attempt towards self-expression, an árt aspires to "lead 
to self-exaltation—to the process of ennobling the sahrdaya (agaa) and raising 
him from*Samsàara to a world of pure Bliss or Ananda. Thus, Vigwanatha 
(c. 1350) explained this phenomenon: e i 


r 


ARRAIS INA AHT: | 
FAFATETAT EE EE ES ECC 14: I1 
SUBISUPHOBIXNTUT PTA янта я: | 
ғататхаа Гита атаана TF: 11 

(SD, ІП, 2-3) 


Here Viswanatha placed emphasis on three important aspects of the matter: 


(i) that only a Sahrdaya (and Samajika «gaz, ятяПи+ who has the culture, 
experience and aesthetic intuition) is capable of enjoying Rasa (TF, 
aesthetic pleasure); 


( aesthetic pleasure is like *ara*& (spiritual bliss); 

(iii) it is an outcome of Lokottara Camatkara; he thus gives preference to 
Adbhut Rasa, and within this definition itself he includes Vakrokti 
and, in a sense, Dhvani. 

There is no conflict as regards the concept of Sahrdaya that one should be 

for aesthetic appreciation. Anandavardhana gave particular emphasis to this 


aspect: 


aaqa ЯН: ваза чат d 
(DLS, I, 8) 


(Its purpose 15 aesthetic pleasure on the part of the Sahrdaya.) And: 


аа: agedta dud aq акча: | 
пей чат Ка udaresüfadr ga: d 


° (DLS, I, 15) 
(As Dhvani is understood only by well-read and experienced Sahrdayas, the 
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existence of the suggested sense is again established, on Ше basis ofthe difference 
in persbns who can appreciate the literal sense and those who can appreciate 
the suggested sense too.) 


It seems that, by thee middle of the 10th century A.D., it had been generally 
accepted that everybody was not fit to show aesthetic appreciation and the 
pursuit of fine arts was limited to a minor section of society. Dhanañjaya 
(c. 1000) thus wholeheartedly agreed to the necessity of the aesthete being a 
Sahrdaya and Sama eae ° 
` 

ха: я са ғаттан өй adata | ° 

AJTE THEATRE: 11 

avg: я тя саїчттачяа а: | 

вает cavae аята и 


(DR, IV, 38-39) 


Saradatanaya (1175-1250) also gave tremendous emphasis on the same attribute 
of a cultured Ѕатајіка (ararfas): 


даїзсечт нат: ятата! 
атада 1 ASAHI 
‚ SIBI хат: 94% dd 
ята ед TER пенгчентаят: 
TWAT... HERI: STRICT SS 
TAFT ача VAT: | 
(Bhavaprakasana, П) 


There is also no difference of opinion as regards Viswanatha’s second 
point that Rasa (aesthetic pleasure) is like Brahmananda. Тһе Tatttirtyopanişad 
has already been quoted above on the subject. Sankara hence said: agui xu 
eaeque | All later Acharyas identified Rasa similarly. It has also been main- 
tained in the Agni-Purana (с. 900): 


WAC TH ЯШ aaraaaa fay 1 

qarg aam чат Утан и 

Ware: HEEFT UT я жега | 

аб: ят ағт Чаеичневгсентатат и 

д (АР, СССХХХІХ, 1-2) 

In fact, Ananda is Ше ne-plus-ultra of Indian Aesthetics and no writer has 
ventured to pass a conclusion without reference to the ultimate object of fine 
arts, viz., Ananda. 
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Viswanatha’s third point needs elucidation. Не laid emphasis оп Adbhut 
Rasa; he explained it in the verses that followed SD,.III, 2-3: 7 


ха ARANI чачтай 1 
азчневгениа HAAA хи: IC } 
аєнтаачайатв HAY ATAU aA | f 5 


2 


Тһе JVatya- Sastra dealt with eight Rasas only, four out of which including Srhgara 
being the basic Rasas (VS, VI, 40). Its preference, however, was for Srngara 
which is the chief basic sentiment and the source of all other Rasas (NS, 
XXII, 89).' Abhinavagupta thus commented on Bharata’s Śrħgāra-Rasa- 
Prakarana: 


ая WR am җїЇакатгитаяяя 
зззачачиаяев: | дат-д чс 
іч Вваджюая aada ат 
TIFT AT l 


Bhavabhuti held a different view and accepted Karuna as the primary Rasa 
( Uttara-Ràma-Carita, ПІ, 47). The Agni-Purana, however, again went in favour 
of Šrngara and admitted it to be the basic Rasa, others only being its 
variations: 


afana: ят a чЕчачая | 
RATT AFIT ак аа gi 
асат: атана great HG mun | 
саса (< аз сачЕеейчеаететтт: |! 
(АР, СССХХХІХ, 4-5) 


The Agni-Purama is a general encyclopaedia of Hindu religion, philosophy, 
thought and art. It is not only comprehensive in its treatment of the subject 
but also representative of the various theories which were then prevalent. It 
appears by the above reference that the Acharyas had assumed, towards the 
middle of the 9th century, Ше position which admitted Spngara as the only Rasa 
fit for poetic and dramatic compositions and also the guiding theme for the visual 
arts, e.g., Painting and Sculpture. Soon thereafter, as the natural development 
of thought, appeared on the scene the greatest advocate of this theory, viz., King 
Bhoja of Dhar (1018-54). Не even named his monumental treatise on Poetics 
and Dramaturgy ‘Syigdra-Prakasa’. Не held that Srngara was not only the 
chief and basic Rasa, it was also the only Rasa, all other so-called Rasas being 
its transformations. Thus he laid down: 
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[| SHIRA RNa RTE- 
ATTA aqaa: 1 
о исе сага ат а 
gga сяятаяятяятя: gi 
e тачат ч ag xasfufz: 
e с {нат gaisa — aegeraurfaonfa | 
° «1% anprfascmazdar- 
паї Ряаатайт чКя я: ; 


e 

Bhoja is*categorical in his affirmation that $rngara is the only Rasa and other 
Rasas originate from this source alone when he illustrates the point by citing 
the example of a banyan tree. Its branches go to the ground and regrow from 
roots around the main trunk, so as to appear like independent trees. But, in 
fact, they grow from the main trunk and remain essentially attached to it. Like- 
wise, Srngara is the main Rasa and all other Rasas have grown from it. This 
pre-eminent position in the realm of fine arts seems to have been held by 
Srngára during the whole medieval period. Маһагапа Kumbha of Mewar 
(1433-68) was equally categorical in his emphasis on Sagara, when he noted: 


ETAT чач GAIA | 
(ЛЕК, II, 4.3.152) 


The Devangana-Mithuna sculptures of Khajuraho, both in Nrtta and Kama 
(dance and erotic) postures, are incarnation of Srhgàra, in a thousand moods 
and moments, and in them the master-silpin has aspired to create а Lokottara 
and Alaukika art for the Nispatti of Rasa (aesthetic pleasure) to the Sahrdaya 
and Samajika aesthete; the raison d'etre of this depiction is aesthetic, pure and 
simple, and it is an art, par excellence. 


REFERENCES 


1, O.C. Gangoly's statement (cf. Indian Art and Heritage, Calcutta, 1957, p. 17) that 
“Indian sculpture . . . is the by-product of an essential process of a spiritual intercourse" 
is only partially true, i.e., it is true only with regard to the making of images of gods, 
goddesses and divinities, which were carved in accordance with the prescribed icons. 
All that he notes in this reference relates only to sacred sculptures, e.g., “А sculptor 
is ап image-maker ‘par ехсейепсе”, and as such his function is severely limited and 
circumscribed by the injunctions of the iconographer, the priest, or the expounder of 
the image. An image... is an instrument of Sadhana (spiritual exercise), a diagram- 
matic help, designed to assist the worshipper ог, Sadhaka to attain Divinity. An ° 
image or icon is a yantra (device) . . . Symbol (Pratika) or image (Pratima) is not the | 
° Divinity Itself but a suggestion to the finfte human mind of a fragment of the Infinite 
Being...in order to secure this accuracy and fidelity to the original visualization, 
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11. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


dhyana-mantras or contemplative verses are accompanied by interpretative patterns, 
outlines or diagrams known as Laksanas (lineaments): on which are based the canons 
of proportions setting out the dispositions of the various limbs, gestures, flexions of 
each image" (cf. ibid., p. 17). But the secular sculptures, viż., Devánganas and 
Mithunas, for which there was no iconographic prescription and almost entire liberty 
was granted to the sculptor, remained out of this purview. There was fothing spiritual 
or religious in their conception, or the iconography would have deak with it. 5 

The Visgudharmottara-Puranam (Qitra-Sutram) (ed. by Asoke  Chatterjee Sastri) 
(Varanasi, 1971). 


^ 
г 


Even in thé case of images of gods and goddesses, the iconographic prescriptions 
had only a limited say and much was left to the discretion of the sculptor. This is 
adequately made out in the study of Indian Art vis-a-vis the Iconographic Prescriptions 
(with reference to the Depiction of Bhü-Varaba Incarnation), given herewith in 
Appendix E. 


Cf. Homage to Khajuraho, op. cit., Caption to Fig. 11. 
This is a popular subject of many a folk song; the damsel who is burning with passion 


to meet her lover sings of the scorpion having taken her: “Cada gayo re bichua"' showing 
that intense Kama desire is as unbearable as scorpion-bite. 


Chapter LXIX, cf. op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 795-809. 


The Manasollasa of Somesvara, Vol. П (Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. LXXXIV, 
Baroda, 1939). 


Cf. op. cit., p. 297. 
Ibid., p. 298. 


Ibid., pp. 297-313. 


KV, CXX, 113 : sacar я Amad fafafaar aera | 
Ibid., CXX, 114 : gap за аят ч Yar sven far | 
qa эгип әзі ч gar =н DT 

Ibid., CXX, 116 : нея ава ч ачат чая | 
ат HI på атып 94959 i 

Ibid., СХХ, 121 : ат | кєчї“ FEF? ч HRA | 
z чаг aaar я aay fasg? жаг! 

lbid., CXX, 122. : ялт я APIU wo dub ч ач! 
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16. Ibid., CXX, 124 : agar ч qag ня” ga BFT | 

i P gs  dalqwar qar нет ч gad 

17. Ibid., CXX, 125 : вєачтаїаїтуат ятачеат gamer 1 

18. Ibid., CXX, (EG) e чечти чат ЕФ amar adat 
е , 

19. lbid. CXX, 152-133 : за Ff ЗА fac та xam азд 1 

> fafaur ата amia ifad яа яшви 

sefe aama? qa яая яй | 

С ° атай ai «еня ает (ч) ндаи | 


20. The Agni-Purana (CCCXXXIX, 12) (ed. Baladeva Upadhyaya, Chowkhambha, Varanasi, 
1966) (p. 492) has obviously borrowed this from the NS. 


21. Rabindranath Tagore observed: “Things are distinct not in their essence but in their 
appearance, in other words, in their relation to one to whom they appear. This is 
art, the truth of which is not in substance or logic but in expression" (The Meaning of 
Art, Lalitkala Akademi, New Delhi, p. 4). This appearance is the sum-total of rhythm. 
Tagore cites an example. In the pulp of the petals of a rose, one would find everything 
that goes to make the rose, but the rose which is Maya, an image and a totality of 
several factors, is lost, “its finality which has the touch of the infinite is gone" (ibid., 
р. 5). It is the creation of this appearance that an art aspires for. Tagore further 
Observed: “Аз art creations are emotional representations of facts and ideas, they can 
never be like the product of a photographic camera, which is passively receptive of 
lights and shadows in all their indiscriminate details. Our scientific mind is unbiased: 
it accepts facts with a cold-blooded curiosity that has no preference. The artistic 
mind is strongly biased and that bias not only guides it in its fastidious selection of 
the subject, but also in that of its details ...”; the artist leaves out, “Whatever is: 
non-essential for his own purpose of expression and intensifying what is significant, 
he brings out the truth of his creation much more vividly than he would if he copied 
actually which is strictly impartial to whatever exists" (ibid., p. 10). 


— ss 


22. Cf. А Handbook of Indian Art (London, 1927), p. 154; the Greek sculptures are, truly, 
“athletes from the gymnasiums posing as deities”, O.C. Gangoly, Indian Art and 
Heritage, op. cit., p. 12; Heinrich Zimmer explained the same phenomenon differently 
when he wrote: “Greek art was derived from the experiences of the eye; Hindu from 
those of the circulation of the blood", The Art of Indian Asia (ed. Joseph Campbell) 
(New York, 1960), p. 131. 


23. Newness has also been defined as an attribute of Rasa: 


c rp = í 1 T m Tm ЫЫ Ы a wass ~ y 


гет ҷа? afa:aat: тей ҳача | 
. wd чаг AIT agaa 54 ян: и 


(Even those things which appear to be familiar when endSwed with Rasa appear new 
е as the newly blossoming trees in spring.) 
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APPENDIX E 
INDIAN ART VIS-A-VIS THE ICONOGRAPHIC PRESCRIPTIONS f 
(With Reference to the Depiction of the Bht-Varaha Incarnation) 

The iconographic prescriptions of Indian sculpture laid down rules, in accordance 
with the respective mythologies, for the carving of images of gods “and goddesses; they are 
injunctions of religious implication, prescribing their figure and fosture along With the 
weapons (ayudha mga) and ornaments (abhüsana THT). Iconometrv laid down, the 
Talamana or proportionate measurements in two dimensions, i.e., length and breadth. 
Various SilpaeSastras dealt with the subject in elaborate detail. Images carved without 
observing these rules were deemed to be inauspicious and, in accordance with the concept 
of Indian art being Bhadrakrt (wzga-auspicious), such images were prohibited. — ^ 


These rules, certainly, prescribed the figure and its broad outlines, and sometimes the 
posture too, with weapons and ornaments, denoting a certain mythological reference and 
assigning the respective god or goddess its place in the hierarchy, each one representing and 
symbolising in essence an anthropomorphic form of a concept or doctrine. But, for all that, 
these rules were general guidelines for the sculptor—by way of distinguishing features—and 
were not rigid formulae of art. The Indians never imitated nature and never produced anato- 
mical replicas; their approach to art was idealistic. Nor did they confine their art to rigid and 
mechanical adherence to a code of prescriptions based on the myths and beliefs of their 
religion. The Hindu sculptor was moved by a subtle aesthetic feeling on the contemplative 
side and was guided in execution by his intuition. His work is tremendously subjective, 
inasmuch as it is the total sum of his contemplation. Thus, the Sukra-Niti-Sara of Sukracarya 
enjoined that the artist should make use of the visual formulae (dhyana) proper to the god 
whose image is to be made before actually beginning the work. ‘‘It is for the successful 
accomplishment of this practice (yoga) of visual-formulation (dhyana) that the lineaments 
(Laksana) of images are prescribed."? It is through visual contemplation, and not through 
direct observation, that the sculptor can achieve his objective. The likeness to natural 
phenomena is of no merit and the insistence is on visualization and ideal proportions. 


We know for certain that iconography did not prescribe the depth of sculpture in the 
third dimension and there was enough liberty of action to the sculptor. More important 
is the fact that in spite of vague iconographic suggestions about the bhava (ята) of the 
respective sculptures, the sculptor was almost free to bring off an expression, in other words, 
its total effect—as best as he could work it out and in this sphere his chisel was not restrained 
by any rule and he could exercise his intuition to the best of his skill. Sculptural Aestheticism 
in India was simply outlined by the prescribed icon, it was essentially the result of the artist's 
genius and training. 


The point may be examined with reference to the depiction of the Bht-Varaha (s-azrg) 


1These iconographic injunctions applied only to the images and gculptures of gods and goddesses; огпа- 
mental sculptures, e.g., dancing and sporting female figures, nymphs, dryads, chauri-bearers and зига- 
sundaris, which may be classed for convenience as non-sectarian, were carved without such injunctions 
at the discretion of the sculptor as guided by his intuition and training, like other ornaments of the Hindu 
temple as kirttimukha, vyala figyres, sardula, tchi (wave or rhythm, lahara-vallari), astamangalas (eight 
auspicious symbols), ganas (grotesque human forms) and mithunas (erotics). . 

*IV, 4.70-74, cf. A.K. Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art (Dover ed.), pp. 113-17. ° 
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incarnation of Visnu, which has been iconographically prescribed in detail and sculptures 
of which are also extensively available. Earliest references to the rescue of Earth by Visnu 
in the Sboar-form occur in the Satapatha-Brahmana and the Taittiriya-Aranyaka.* Pauranic 
literature abounds in its details. The mythology narrates that God Visnu took the form of a 
Varaha in order to" save Vasundhara (ааа Earth-goddess) from the demon Hiranyaksa 
(favara). In essence, it Поп ез that the earth was submerged in water and there was 
threat of оаа of Ше. Visnu at this crucial moment came to her rescue. In the 
fornf of a boar, he dive deep into the water, slew the demon and rescued her. This was the 


established version*of mythology in the Gupta age, as is mentioned by the Agni-Purana: 
. 


яаат< AUST Te IAAF | Р 
Suasa saar fafafeua: и 
iasg faced! TRF: | > 
пач GIT ват 24: A q HHA и 

(AP, IV, 1-2) 


This is also testified by the Toramana inscription of Eran dated с. 484 A.D., e.g.: 


пя аля RL RC 
ча аичтач атанета: aal 
qug іе алаға ға: 


(Най, God Visnu in Ше form of Уагаһа, who rescued the Earth from the depths of the sea, 
who set the mountains shivering and who is the sustaining pillar of this Universe.) 


The significant feature of this mythology is that though it is based on ancient thought, its 
symbolism as such belongs, root and branch, to the Gupta age, which is noted for the revival 
of Brahmanism. Hence its profuse details in Pauranic literature and its popular depiction 
in the art of this period. 


The respective iconography of this cosmic event ordained to depict Bhü-Varaha (д-чтв) 
also known as Adi-Varaha (я<-азте) and Nr-Varaha (q-3u&), the most important concep- 
tional type of the avatara, the other two being Yajfia-Varaha (gs-axrg) and Pralaya-Varaha 
(ssra-axrg), with the face of a boar and a human body in a standing posture, with four arms, 
with the customary weapons and ornaments of Visnu, the face being tilted so as to touch the 
bosom of the earth-goddess who is also shown in human form, mostly gracefully standing on 
the elbow of the boar near his tusks looking at him joyously at her deliverance. The Talamana 
laid down various proportionate measurements. 


Thus the Visnu-Purana gives details of the Bhu-Varaha figure which is in the standing 
posture having four arms, two holding sankha and cakra (weapons of Visnu); the left leg being 
erect, the right leg slightly bent—resting upon the jewelled hood of the mythical Adisesa; one 
left hand supporting Ше legs of Bhūmidevı and a right hand thrown round her waist.5 The 
Agni- Purana gave the pratima-laksana of Bhu-Varaha as follows: 


е 
"Reference may be made, for details, to Т.А. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, 
Part I (1971), pp. 128-33. 
*Bharatiya Abhilekha Sangraha, Vol. Ш (J.F. Fleet) (tr. G.P. Misra) (Jaipur, 1974), р. 194. 
*Rao? op. си.. 2 
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я<гат asa аа Yared лайка | 
сета amè ae чета чанйа ат и я 
stata RITE чаша | 
ахтағягчятітзі wafaa Ҹа и 
(I, 20.2-3) 


f. 
The Visnudharmottara-Purana furnished greater details of the avatàra пп, surprisingly, if also 
touched the expressionistic aspect of the figure: Я р. 


° daadaa ate! ATT gR: 1 
REED EET MH FEET аянға d 
чач заат ws S а: я: | 
8444949: saapa: и 
sreqatcpeer aat Заза: 1 
Чәй чаї җайга area! и 
amaa ад: ада xfuarssfu | 
яте\ееата атаға TATAR и 
атягкялат аға ачат THT | 
ARESU deu зіні (цат Yar и 
пеп ната! ая TERT яа | 
YF ЧЕЧ HW: Hat: HARTI: 11 


Such references as атачаїсеачаят’” are significant as they called upon Ше sculptor to bring 
about a particular ята, i.e., of surprise and pleasure, which was, no doubt, intended to put 
grace into it. 


The Vaikhanasa-Agama, the Aparajitapr echa and the Silpa-Ratnam, with minor difference 
of detail, concur as to the icon of the Вһа-Уатаһа avatara. The 15th-century work Кпра- 
Mandana is very precise in this respect and simply observes: 


AIPA! вата пате! патаяц | 
faaan auge Gre q чача gi 
(RM, III, 24) 


(Matsya and Kurma avataras are shown in their respective forms. The Varaha is in human 
form, only its head is that of a boar. It holds a gada (mace) and padma (lotus) and is of black 
complexion. It bears Prithvi at the front portion of its tusks.) 


Bhü-Varaha sculptures are extensively available in India and a few representative exam- 
ples may be examined in this context. The Udaigiri Varaha is the earliest. It is carved in bold 
relief, almost round, in rock in Cave No. 5. It belongs to the reign of Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya in the early 5th century A.D., i.e., in the ptime of the Gupta age. Except that 
the Bht-Varaha has two arms instead of four, it closely follows the prescribed icon. It 
appears that the concept of г four-armed Varaha as an incarnation of the four-armed Visnu 
was a later development, Ar at least this had not come into vogue at the time when the 


*Cf. D.N. Shukla, Vastu-Sastra, Vol. II, p. 90 (text). 
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Udaigiri Varaha was carved. As all iconographic prescriptions are later, it is possible that the 
icon wás prescribed with the help of such prominent examples and the case was not vice-versa. 


A more important aspect of the Varaha of Udaigiri, however, is the excellence of its 
execution and its total effect. The god stands about 12 feet (3.66 metres) high and is almost in 
round relief. Тһе left foot of its human figure treads upon the ‘kundal?’ of беза, while the 
righteleg is pow§rfully phsed. Its left arm rests on the left knee and the right on the waist in an 
extregiely asserNa posture. The huge vaijayantt hangs below the knees and constitutes the 
chiefornament. The representation, i.e., the total sum of figure, posture and the deep relief, 
is vibrant with force"and vigour, and at once gives an expression of confidence And assertive- 
ness—to Carry out the cosmsc mission of rescuing the earth from out of the deep waters. 


In comparison with this dreadful incarnation, the feminine form of Prithvi standing on 
the tusks (dantakoti) of the Varaha has been carved delicately and slenderly in an extremely 
graceful posture. Though its head is damaged, it is without doubt a beautiful sculpture. The 
idea of Prithvi looking with surprise and pleasure (srewfegeraat) at her deliverance has 
been effectively conveyed. Every inch of it pulsates with life and the stone sculpture faithfully 
represents the underlying Bhaya. 


The symbolism has been variously interpreted. It has been suggested, for example, that 
Chandragupta II subdued the Saka ruler and rescued Dhruvaswaminr, queen of his elder 
brother Ramagupta, who had surrendered her to the former; the Varaha represents the rescuer 
Chandragupta and Prithvi Dhruvaswamini. The Dhruvaswamini episode may or may not have 
a bearing on its symbolism but it is certain that Chandragupta П cleared the country of the 
Saka usurpers and brought the region under his own sway. Hence the occasion and site of its 
depiction. The adjoining Cave No. 6 at Udaigiri bears an inscription of Chandragupta II 
dated in the year 82 of the Gupta era, being equivalent to 401-2 A.D.? Cave No. 7 also bears 
an inscription of Chandragupta II. It contains such valuable references of this context as: 


“Разятаждтат атедеатдачияа”” 


(who acquired this earth by his might and prowess) and: 


“erage 31936 HENA: 
(who came here while performing Digvijaya of the Earth). 


It thus seems certain that the reference is to his conquest of the earth, i.e., Digvijaya. All 
these three Caves (Nos. 5, 6 and 7) are contemporary and the Уагаһа sculpture also symbolises 


his Digvijaya and Prithvr's deliverance at his hands. 


Visakhadatta, who seems to have belonged to с. 500 A.D.,° alludes to the same 
symbolism in the Bharata-Vakyam o$ his famous play Mudra-Raksasa, which, though locally 


'Bharatiyt Abhilekha Sangraha, Vol. Ш, op. cit., pp. 27-31. ( 

*Ibid., p. 44. 

"This is contrgversial. A.B. Keith (Sanskrit Nataka, tr. О.В. Singh, Delhi, 9971, p. 212) places him іп the 
8th century A.D. A.A. Macdonell (A History of Sanskrit Literature, Delhi, 1971, p. 309) concurs. But 
Vachaspati Gairola (Sanskrit Sahitya ka Samksipta Itihasa, Varanasi, 1967, pp. 577-83) after examining 
all the available theories places him in the 5th century A.D. This seems to be nearer the truth. 
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connected with Maurya Chandragupta (c. 320 B.C.), reminds Sa S II ашара 
(с. 400 A.D.). Thus it states: 


атте чте\асаҷчачіачтатааеатҹеті 1 
пет aE saarra fa дача ir E 
газа E STHIST зччтичат FATT: | © | 

я # ната хна не! ARI: 119 АА + 


(God Visnu, In boar form, rescued the earth submerged in ‘pralaya’ and she took shelter 
on his tusks. Likewise Chandragupta has rescued this earth from the Mlecchas and she has 
taken shelter on his two arms. Мау he rule for ever on earth.) 


The occurrence of «има? in the Bharata-Vakyam of the Mudra-Raksasa and in the inscription 
of Cave No. 7 of Udaigiri is noteworthy. Of greater importance, however, is the reference 
in the Bharata-Vakyam to the two arms (вя-дпн) of the Saviour. It shows that the 
four-armed icon had not been laid down either when the Udaigiri sculpture was carved or 
when the Mudra- Raksasa was composed and the four-armed Уагаһа is a later concept. 


This is confirmed by the free-standing Varaha sculpture from Eran (Sagar, M.P.) which 
too is a masterpiece. It is also two-armed and possesses the same vigour which is reflected 
at Udaigiri. Abundance of flesh has, however, restricted the sphere of its graceful effect, 
particularly its Prithvi does not stand comparison with its Udaigiri counterpart. Nonetheless, 
its total effect is as powerful and assertive as it is perceived at Udaigiri. It seems that this 
symbolism was greatly in vogue in the Madhyadesa during the Gupta period. It was an 
age of revival and renaissance, and every ruler claimed to have liberated the earth from 
foreign usurpers in his own way and professed to have imitated God Visnu in his incarnation 
of Varaha. 


Pratihara King Bhoja, who had humbled the Rastrakitas, pushed them back into 
the Deccan and liberated a large tract of this region, designated himself ‘Adi-Varaha’ in 
the Gwalior prasasti of 875-76 A.D. in imitation of the same mythological reference." 
He used this biruda ‘Adi-Varaha’ along with his name also on his coins, Viz., ‘Srimad- 
Adivaraiha'.? The obverse side of these coins bears the figure of the Varaha incarnation 
of Visnu.? It is important to note that he even had an enormous sculpture of Вһа-Уагаһа 
carved on the face of the rock inside the Laksmana Gate of Gwalior Fort, close to his 
rock-cut temple of Visnu as Vaillabhattaswamin.™ 


It is strange that the later images of the god are in no way superior to the Udaigiri 
Varaha; in many respects, on the other hand, they are inferior. The Varaha from Kutari 


і9Тһе Mudra-Rak$asa of Visakhadatta (ed. J.C. Misra, Varanasi, 1972), p. 482. ; 

EF pigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 156. ` 

12B.N. Puri, The History of the Gurjara-Pratiharas (Bombay, 1957), pp. 51, 153-54. 

13He has only two arms, the rightzone rests on the hip, while the left one, bent at the elbova rests оп the 
knee of his bent left leg. This posture is true to the icon. x ^ 

“This was mutilated a number of times according to the faith of the possessor of the Fort ап! now exists 
in an extremely defaced condition. Yet the lineaments of Уагаһа and Prithvi are unmistakably 


distinguishable. 
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(Allahabad) dated c. Sth century A.D. now in the Allahabad Museum's holds Prithvi 
awkwar@ly by her hip and is effectless. Examples from South Indian temples also do not 
fare any better. The sculptures from Aihole (Ravana-Phadi and Durga Temple)!* (c. 7th 
century A.D.) are weak and lack that effect of force and assertion which is characteristic 
of the Udaigiri image. Likewise, the Varaha sculptures from the Badami Caves Nos. 2 and 3 
(dated 578 A.D.) and Ellora Cave No. 11 (c. 7th century A.D.)" lack effect and appear to 
be stereotyped dpmppsitfons rather than lively works of art. There are several Varaha 
sculptures, inde t as well as forming part of the Dasavatara panels from Badoh, 
Suhanfa and other SiXs of Madhya Pradesh, now in the Gujari-Mahal Museum of Gwalior, 
belonging to the реба from the 9th to the 12th centuries A.D. But they are disproportionate 
and ineffective. The Varah@in each case lacks that force and assertion and the Prithvi that 
grace and Beauty which are a characteristic feature of the Udaigiri composition. The Varaha 
from Nachna-Kuthara (Panna) and the one from Allahabad both dated c. 10th century A.D., 
now in the Allahabad Museum, are dull and do not impress. It is surprising that while 
non-religious sculptures of Khajuraho are marvels of the art of sculpture and excel any other 
example of their class on earth, its Varaha images now preserved in the Allahabad Museum 
and the Jardine Museum at Khajuraho are effectless and appear to be merely mechanical 
replicas! In all respects, the Udaigiri Varaha, and in a slightly less degree, the Eran Varaha, 
both of the Sth century A.D., are the best examples of the depiction of this symbolism. 


It establishes clearly that the excellence of execution and grace of effect did not lie in 
rigid adherence to Sastric prescriptions. The figure, based on mythology and, sometimes, 
the posture, was prescribed but the depth—in the third dimension—was not laid down. 
Depth and proportions were the determining factors of graceful effect of a sculpture and it 
was the sphere of the artists discretion. The carver, who could play with stone in accordance | 
with his visual formulation and skill, could work wonders and produce a beautiful effect | 
without violating the Sastric zone. His inspiration, which preceded his visual formulation, | 
was also a decisive factor. His freedom lay not only in the formulation of the lineaments | 
of the figure, like the painter, but also in the treatment of the mass of stone in the third 
dimension and it is in the manipulation of the mass of stone in the third dimension—of 
course, within the prescribed outlines—and the sacred inspiration which moved him to do— 
that the secret of Indian sculpture is to be discovered. 


Without doubt, the sculptor of Udaigiri worked out his ideals more ably, successfully 
and effectively than the artist of the 11th century, as far as the images or religious sculptures 
are concerned. Firstly, it is because of the Great Age which produced the Varaha of 
Udaigiri; secondly, because of the incident of the emancipation of the land from invaders 
and the deep touch of feeling it bestowed upon the art; and thirdly, because of the regional 
heritage which, in Central India, is exceptionally rich in stone art. 


. . 
LJ 
15Ргатпойсһап а, Stone Sculptures in the Allahabad Museum, Plate 203-b. 


R.S. Gupte, Ле Art and Architecture of Aihole (Bombay, 1967), Plates 136 and 121. 
пр 5. Gupte, Iconography of the Hindus, Buddhists and Jains (Bombay, 1972), Plates 12, 14 and 11. 
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CLXXIII. Sanchi Уакзт (Попада motif) (А115) 
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Е Chapter IX 


The Devangana-Mithuna sculptures of Khajuraho constitute the most distinctive 
characterisüc of its art. In fact, they make up the chief ornament of the temple; 
itis with this aspect that we are most concerned today, as were those who 
brought them into form between 950 and 1050 A.D. 


While the sculptures of divinities differ from temple to temple as per the 
sectarian affiliation, the Devangana-Mithuna sculptures are alike on all temples, 
there not being the slightest difference in their concept of depiction. 


These sculptures integrally belong to the surface where they stand; they 
are not added or applied from outside like in a painting, but are carved out of 
the same blocks of stone which structurally constitute the fabric of the temple. 
They emerge, almost grow, from it and are as inherently a part of it as a bud is 
of the plant. Mingled with deep shadows these lively sculptures appear to 
move by the sheer truth and sincerity of their postures. More important than 
the effects of light and shade, however, is the skilful manipulation of space and 
matter. Though these sculptures remain integrally attached to their block, they 
appear to have stepped out of it, distinctly, so as to stand independent of it. 
They are almost round with an infinitely elusive three-dimensional effect which 
has been brought about more as a result of the posture than the form. A 
wonderful contrast of space in relation to matter has been achieved; the attempt 
of the latter to emerge and the former to contain has been more rhythmically 
reconciled at Khajuraho than anywhere else. 


Technjcally, they are dependent. and subsidiary to the temple; non-reli- 
gious and gfirthly, they belong to its formal art. They are lovely figures of most 
beautiful females, ің numberless gaysome postures: pldying with ball, holding a 
mirror, v@iting a lett2r, waiting on the threshold, removing a thorn from the 
foot, ugicovering under intense Kama-passion, bathing, dancing, singing; and in 
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a hundred erotic moods and moments; their rounded legs, rich marble thighs, 
thin waist, fully developed rounded and voluptuoug breasts and shapely arms 
present several perfect facets of ideal female beauty! This beauty is remaykable 
for serene and transparent frankness, honest and unadulterated charm, and lucid 


and sylvan simplicity. D 5 


What is the idea of the incarnation оп temple-walls of, these sculptures in 
Nrtta (dance) and Kama (erotic) postures? А e 


NP 
It may be noted at the outset that there are four classes of'Mithunas, vtz.: 
^ : 


(А) Làvanyamaya (graceful couples); = Ë 


(B) Asakta (amorous); қ 
(C) Maithunarata (couples іп copulation); and 
(D) Bhrasta (couples in perverted sexual postures). 


The most important phenomenon of this study which has been generally missed 
is that Mithuna's is not an isolated depiction at Khajuraho and 


(1) it has been depicted consistently for nearly two millennia 
(ii) in the whole geographical vastness of India and 
(11) on the religious shrines of all sects alike. 


The scholars have not kept the universal character of this art in view and 
have tried to solve the problem by isolated local or regional explanations. These 
theories have no historical substance at all and are mere surmises. "Thus, it has 
not been used to test the sincerity of the devotee; its import 15 not educative; it 
has not been shown to ward off the evil eye. There is no evidence at all in 
support of such theories from any text whatsoever. 


Yaksa-Yaksi mithunas represented the ancient fertility rite. They mostly 
belong to the post-Mauryan and pre-Gupta periods. They were auspicious 
religious symbols depicted isolatedly, and they never formed an integral part of 
the ornamental scheme of architecture. Mithunas of the Hindu temple from the 
4th to the 17th centuries A.D. belong to a different concept and thought. 


Mithuna does not depict the Siva-Sakti symbolism, nor is it a representa- 
tion of ‘maithuna’ of the Paticamakaras of the Tantrics. No text makes the 
slightest allusion that it be shown on the temple. Precisely, mithuna is not a 
Tantric symbol. The concept of Yoga and Bhoga too cannot be applied to 
mithuna. Аз a matter of fact, the raison d'etre of the depiction of пипа from 
the Gupta period onwarqs does not lie anywhere in the religious scriure] and 
all such esoteric and «netaphysical explanations are purely subje@five and 

` 


superfluous. А ^ 
° 
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The secret of mithuna-depiction lies in the aesthetic aspect of the contem- 
porary literature, architecture and allied fine arts, It must be borne in mind 
that 4iterature and visual arts are not only closely related but they are also 
interdependent. Each one of them is a mirror of society and faithfully reflects 
the tastes and heliefsf the contemporary people. Тһе trends and currents of 
the age and the values and standards achieved by the people are most truly and 
faithfully imprinted’ upon literature and fine arts alike, they being only different 
modes of gxpr@ssion of the same aesthetic urge of the human personality. As for 
example, the same motifs which literature endows with definitive meaning are 
concretized in stone-forms in sculpture; the same aesthetic theories “which were 
prescrihed for poetry* were equally applicable to sculpture. The former may, 
therefore, be examined as a veritable source for the study of the létter. 


A study of Sanskrit literature (poetry, drama and prose) shows that por- 
trayal of Śrħgāra (erotic sentiment), precisely, Sambhoga-Srigara, is its predomi- 
nant theme. This we notice from Kalidasa (c. 500) to Jagannatha (17th century). 
It is not the main trend of poetry alone, this is also the favourite subject of 
drama and prose. Most profuse eroticism is met with in lyric poetry, e.g., the 
Amarü-Sataka and the Сашға-Райса а. 


The most important aspect of this matter is that in the Kumára-Sambhava, 
Kalidasa graphically described the erotic acts of Siva and Parvati; Jayadeva 
(c. 12th century) also dealt elaborately with this subject, viz., eroticism, with 
respect to Krsna and Radha in his Gita-Govinda. The phenomenon is simple to 
understand. Each one of them, Kalidasa and Jayadeva, was a poet and an 
aesthete and each one’s objective was to create poetry, i.e., a fine art, par excel- 
lence. Srhgàra was each one’s favourite theme; it was through this Rasa that 
both Kālidāsa апа Jayadeva wanted to convey aesthetic pleasure. There is no 
metaphysical or any other symbolism in either case; it was an art created 
through Srngara Rasa in accordance with the highest ideals of Poetics. 


A study of Kama-Sastra literature is also indispensably called for in this con- 
nection. А Kama-Sastra, e.g., Ше Kama-Sitra of Vatsyayana, is not exclusively 
a work on erotics; it is a treatise on Physiology, Medicine, Psychology, Sociology 
and Ethics of Sex. It is as good a work of Social Science as is the Artha- 
Sastra of Kautilya. There is no doubt that it deals with kisses, embraces, various 
postures of coitus and the allied subjects in minutest detail. It is also true that ше 
master-sculp*or of Khajuraho derived inspiration from Ше ibandhay and “азапаз 
discussed in’ е Kama-Sastras, e.g., the Kama-Sütra. Some 'Citrarata postures too 
have bee. depicted. Curiously, a few unnatural sex-acts treated in the 
Kama-Süt:* in the Chapter ‘Auparistaka’, have also been ‘depicted at Khajuraho. 
But nowhere іп the Ката- Ша or any other text is found a prescription to 
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depict these postures оп temple walls. In fact, such unnatural acts as ‘Auparistaka’ 
were condemned by Vatsyayana and his readers were warned against their use, 
and the prohibitive injunctions are specific. The Kama-Sütra, like the Artha-Sastra, 
was а Sastra compiled for knowledge and for exaltation of human Ше. That the 
sculptor derived inspiration from the Kama-Siira and depicted its postures on the 
temples not because there was a prescription to this effect hut because of some 
sound and sophisticated reason behind it, is amply borné out by the fact that 
һе has depicted even some curious postures which have по! and nowhere been 
discussed by the Kama-Sastras. What were the ideals of the máster-sculptor of 
Khajuraho ànd were they aesthetic, as was the case with the Sanskrit poet who, 
inspired by a subtle aesthetic feeling, created a wonderfuf Lalita poetry, оп the 
same subject, viz., the Sambhoga-Srngara? It is in this aspect of Indian art that 
Ше reason for the depiction of the Nrtta-Mudras and Ше Kàma-Mudras alike 
lies hidden. 


Mithuna sculptures are closely related to the Hindu temple as its orna- 
ment. Though the ornaments of the Hindu temple are largely sacred and they 
have been used for their auspicious effect, like Ше astamangalas and Ше Kirtti- 
mukhas, there are a number of purely ornamental subjects, e.g., vegetational 
motifs and Lahara-Vallari (Tchi=Wave Motif) compositions* in infinite variety. 
They are pure design and are exclusively ornamental. The Devangana-Mithuna 
sculptures are also non-sectarian and non-religious and the aesthetic point of 
view has guided their depiction on the Buddhist, Jaina, Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta and 
Saura shrines alike. Use of mithuna in the Hindu temple-complex has not been 
guided by any philosophical or symbolic idea, nor by any religious or ritualistic 
need. Тһе Silpa-texts show that the import of mithuna-sculptures in Indian art 
was truly and canonically aesthetic. The Natya-Sastra, the Brhat-Samhita, the 
Agni-Purana, the Citra-Sütra of Visnudharmottara-Purana, the Samaràngana-Sütra- 
dhara and the Ksirarnava prescriptions, for example, show that mithuna was 
employed essentially for ornamentation of the Hindu temple, it was prescribed 
for Sobha and Vibhüsana and it was more an Alankàra (ornament) than any- 
thing else; itis an art, par excellence. "Though these sculptures remain depen- 
dent and subsidiary, they belong to that predominant effort of the architect 
under which he has aspired to work out situations which would give a subtle 
aesthetic pleasure. They are alike on the Jaina, Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta and 
Saura temples; they do not derive the least inspiration from the religion whose 
shrines they adorn in either case. Non-religious and earthly, mithuna belongs 
to the formal art of the Hindu temple and stands in contradistinction to the 
much-professed and superfluously-advocated basic spirit of Indian art being 


*For details of this motif, reference may be made to this author’s monograph ‘Ldnara-Vallari 
in Indian Art’ (with special reference to the Telingani Temple of Gwalior). D С 
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sacred, esoteric and only a*vehicle of meta 


: hysical idealism i 2 
which are ру ism, bearing out motifs 


dm gle the incarnation of the temple. Mithuna has no 
пе | n aesthetic impression, and it is an outcome of erotic 
aestheticism of the age which produced the Kumara-Sambhava and the Gita-Govinda 
in literature and Mitkuna sculptures of Khajuraho in visual art! 
> 

How, then, could it impart aesthetic experience? It is extremely interesting 
to note in this connection that there is a correspondence of description of femi- 
nine beauty in the literary works, Silpa-texts and the sculptures in situ on the 
temples and the creation of Rasa, viz., Srngara, was the sole guiding principle in 
each case. Ideals of feminine beauty have, thus, been laid down in abundant details 
in the classics, e.g., the Brhat-Samhita and the Manasollasa. Along with the Form 
and Figure, the texts, right since the Natya-Sastra, invariably dealt with the Posture 
and the Bhàva which is conveyed through it; in fact, the emphasis is on posture 
rather than on form. Posture was deemed to be the vehicle of the Rasa which the 
artist aspired to bestow upon his work and, hence, treatises on fine arts, e.g., the 
NS, the VDP-CS, the SS, the NRK and the KV, dealt with postures in detail. 


Of particular importance is the fact that, as is the case with literary texts, 
the Silpa works also discuss only two types of postures, viz., Nrtta (dance) and 
Kama (erotic), both being consequent of the same Rasa, viz., Smgara. The 
VDP-CS which deals with various technical matters of fine arts, e.g., Painting 
and Sculpture, like perspective and fore-shortening, specifically ordains the 
depiction of Lila-Vilasa (dance and erotic) postures. The Acharyas seem to 
have accepted that feminine charm is most expressive —as far as its depiction in 
art is concerned—only in dance and erotic postures; when she dances and when 
she copulates, in either case, every particle of her physiology vibrates with the 
dominant sentiment, viz., Rasa, which is basically Srhgàára and which the artist 
aspires to convey to Ше aesthete. That is why only Nytta (dance) and Kama 
(erotic) mudras (postures) have been dealt with in literary works, discussed in 
the Silpa-texts and depicted in sculpturesque decor. Posture is essentially a 
vehicle of Bhàva; in both Nrtta and Kama postures Ше Bhava is predominantly 
the same, viz., Srngara, which the master-silpin has used to create an aesthetic 
situation. These two types of postures on the aesthetic level, not as we perceive them 
in flesh and blood, are the subject for classical poetic composition as Kalidasa 
would have it in the Kumdara-Sambhava and, likewise, it is the subject for classical 
sculptural composition, as at Khajuraho! Hence the mithuna in the ornamental 
scheme of the Hindu temple. Its incarnation at such great expense and effort 
is primarily for aesthetic impression, i.e., for the creation of a situation of the 
dominant Rasa, i.e., Sragara, and the consequent Bliss (Ananda). ` 


° 7 5 . . 
As the JVàtya-Sástra explains, Каза is the basis of sentiments, the two 
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phenomena being, in fact, interdependent and supplementary to each other. Crea- 
tion ofa situation which would evoke Rasa is the raison d'etre of.all artse Rasa 
appears by Nispatti (fruition, afflorescence, blossom) of several types of senti- 
ments on their configuration. Precisely, Rasa is pleasure®by aesthetic experience; 
itis aesthetic pleasure. Aesthetic pleasure is different from physical pleasure; it 
is unique as it is Lokottara (transcendental) and Alaukika (disinterested). The 
essence of art, as it has been accepted by (һе Sastras of Indiae Aesthetics and 
followed in fine arts, does not lie in imitation or representation of real objects 
and events, but in the creation of something which is Lokottara and Alaukika, 
i.e., novel and uncommon—which may raise the aesthfte to a detached and 
higher level of experience. 5 


There are three stages of creation of a work of art. Firstly, Ше artist works 
out his selection of the subject and theme, 1.е., he identifies it in accordance with 
his intuition; secondly, he spreads his choices and preferences upon his material; 
and thirdly, he actually expresses his intuited vision in concrete terms. It is not, 
thus, the representation of the commonplace, ordinary events but selection of a 
particular moment. The master-silpin of Khajuraho too had to select numerous such 
*particular moments' for depiction in order to provide a beautiful ornament to 
the temple, and he has preferred the Nrtta and Kama postures for this purpose. 
They are not ordinary events of a commonplace life of the people or representa- 
tions thereof, but ideal moments which may give Lokottara and Alaukika aesthetic 
pleasure. 


Two aspects of this matter are noteworthy. First, everybody is not fit for 
aesthetic appreciation and the Acharyas laid down that only the Sahydaya and 
Samajka who has the culture, i.e., intuition, training and experience, is capable 
of enjoying Rasa, i.e., aesthetic pleasure. Aesthete he is in the real sense. 
Second, barring a few exceptions, the Acharyas had assumed towards the middle 
of the 9th century A.D. the position which admitted Srngara not only as the 
most important Rasa but also the only Rasa fit for poetic and dramatic composi- 
tons and, with equal emphasis, for sculptural compositions. King Bhoja who 
was a close neighbour of the Chandellas and flourished in the first half of the 
llth century A.D. and was, thus, contemporary to the temples of Khajuraho 
(where these sculptures appear most profusely in the whole range of Indian 
art), is categorical in his affirmation that Srigara is the only Rasa and other 
Rasas аге its transformations when he illustrates the point by citing the example 
of a banyan tree. Its branches go into the ground and regrow from roots 
around the main trunk so as to appear like independent trees. But, іп fact, 
they grow from the'main trunk and remain essentially attached to it for 
their existence. Likewise, Srhgàára is ethe basic Rasa and all other Rasas have 
grown from it. 
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А study of the literary and Silpa texts, thus, leads us to the ca nclusior 
the Devangana-Mithuna sculptures of Khajuraho, both in Nrtta and Ka 
(dance and erotic) postures, are an incarnation of Sragara, in a thousand moods ` 
and moments and, in фет, the master-silpin has aspired to create a Lokottara & 
and Alaukika art for the nispatti of Rasa to the Sahrdaya and Samajika aesthete; 
the raison Фе of this depiction is aesthetic, pure апа simple, and it is an art, 
раг“ехсеПепсе. А 
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° Select, Glossary of Related Technical Terms 
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^ 
Abhisarikà (яРяят ет) 


Abhüsana (arya) 
Alankàra (пач) 
Alingana (mrfegra) 
Anekandaka (я98тз+) 


Antarala (maxa) 
Antarapatra (яғачя) 
Ardha-Ratna (ят) 
Ardha-Padma (#4744) 
Asakta (sm) 
Asanapattaka (sess) 


Bandha (a4) 


Bhadraka (Я5#) 
Врадгаргазада (asma) 
Bhakti (af) 


Bhitt (f«z.) 
Bhramantika (afar) 
Bhrasta (з=) 


Candrasala (ZT) 
Caturanga (9997) 
e 


Chandas (sra) 
Cumbana (4447) 


/ 


The daring lady who braves Ше journey to an 
appointed place in the night to meet her lover 
Ornaments used by human beings 

Ornaments used in arts and architecture 

Embrace 

Sikhara possessing a cluster of $rngas (spirelets) 
around its base, urahérhgas (leaning half-spires) 
on the cardinals and pratyangas (companions of 
urahsrngas) 

Vestibule 

Recessed bands 

Half-diamond motif 

Half-lotus motif 

Amorous couples; Class B mithunas 

Seat slab outer face of which is decorated with a 
kutakara (gersrx) (step-roof motif) 

Mithuna postures, either amorous, in embrace or 
copulation 

Square pillar with recesses 

Subsidiary shrines 

Devotional worship; among the three means of 
moksa: jfiana, karma and bhakti, it is the third, 
the latest and the most popular way 

Plinth 

Cloistered corridors 

Perverted form of copulation and other allied acts, 
в.с., yoni-cosana; Class D mithunas 

Gavaksa motif 

Plan of the temple when папка is further added 
between bhadra.and pratiratha 

Rhythm, order, laya (#4) ог tala (aw) 

Kiss 
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Dasana (aqu) 
Dandachadya (avsgrqz) 
Devanganàs (атат) 


Dikpala (feast) 
Dohada (aga) 


Dvara$akha (gîtar) 


Пуагазакра (zrsurar) 


Dvi-Anga (fz-g) 


Gaja-Gàmini (язян) 


Gajapitha (Tas) 
Garbhagrha (17%) 


Ghantamala (чченгат) 
Ghatapallava (чечеча) 
Grasapatti (ята) 
Grīvā (ат) 


Güdha-Mandapa (32-1729) 
Hamsa-Gaàmini (ga-mfaďi) 


Jagati (ят) 
Jaghana (#47) 
Jala (ята) 
Kaksasana (жатяя) 
Kalpa-Vallari (aeaea) 
Kalpa-Vrksa (ече) 


Morsications, leaving marks of biting on lower lip, 
cheeks, shoulders and breasts of woman ^ 
Corrugated awning 

Apsara damsels, nymphs, SE (dryads); 
playful female sculptures is multiple forms and 
postures : ^ 
Regents of the Quarters Q 

Motif showing Vrksika, a beautiful young устап 
standing by АзоКа tree pressing its stem by her 
left foot 

Door-frame; it consists of three main parts: udum- 
bara (атат) == doorsill, pedyà (зат) = jamb and 
uttaranga (Jat) = lintel 

Door-jambs which are 3, 5, 7, or 9; first $akhà is 
called pratisakha (я пат) with patra (17) orna- 
ment, горазакра (ғччтят) bears figures, vyalasakha 
(saraarat) bears vyalas (composite animals), 
bahyasakha (аттатат) bears lotus leaves, mithuna- 
śākhā (fagaarat) bears mithunas 

Plan of the temple possessing two proliferations, 
уі2., bhadra (яя) = central offset апа karna 
(BT) = corner 

Woman with a voluptuous gait like an elephant’s; 
woman in the prime of youth 

Elephant band on the mandovara of the temple 
Sanctum of the Hindu temple; innermost cell 
where the image of the divinity is consecrated for 
worship; it is a perfect cube closed on three sides 
and is dark 

Bell and chain motif 

Vase and foliage motif 

Band of Kirttimukhas 

Neck of the temple 

Closed hall, generally before the sanctum 
Woman with a tender gait like a swan’s; woman 
in prime of youth 

Terrace of a Hindu temple 
Mons veneris region 
Lattice 

Sloping seat-back 7 
Wish-fulfijling creeper а 
Wish-fulfilling tree 
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Капсі (=т=) ° 


Kanduka-Krida (жг ж-®їзг). 


Kantha-Aslesa (#%š-zrsəw) 
Karnandakas (жшїсєє) 
Кагма-Ргазада (ei-irara) 
Kuça (#7) ° 
Kuca-Bandha (4%-ағч) 
Kütina (% я) : 
Lalatabimba (amzfara) ® 
Latasadhana (aarataar) 
Latina (afia) 


Lavanyamaya (713373) 
Тайга (fay) 
Madana-Rasa (na4-x9) 
Madanotsava (яа) 
Madhu-Masa (няятя) 
Madhya (azat) 


Maithuna (F33) 
Maithunarata (44777) 


Makaradhvaja (azta) 
Maficika (afar) 
Mandapa (я7=9) 


Mandaraka (atsIt) 
Mandovara (avsta?) 


Mekhala (Rear) 
Misraka (faas) 


Mithuna (faga) 


Mugdha (3521): 


4” 


Or Rasana (ta#41)—girdle 

Playing with a ball; a favourite posture of 
devanganas 

Neck-embrace 

Corner amalakas (on the ЯКПага) 

Corner shrines 

Or Stana (кая) = breasts 

Breast-band 

Iso-Dravidic superstructure; Vimanakira 

Tutelary image below the central panel 

бакга worship through copulation 

Ekandaka curvilinear Nagara &1Кһага of the single 
spire variety 

Graceful couples; Class A mithunas 

Male genital, penis 

Stream of love 

Festival of Eros 

Month of spring 

Lady in the bloom of youth yet hesitant between 
bashfulness and love 

Copulation (coitus) 

Couples in copulation (coitus invertus); Class С 
mithunas 

Kamadeva; Indian Eros 

Pedestal 

Pillared hall; central hall of the temple for musical 
assemblies 

Semi-circular projection of udumbara 

Wall of the sanctum; it is composed of three 
parts: vedibandha (3 яғя) = podium; jangha 
(яз) = main part and varandika (axfez«r) = eave 
cornice topping the jangha 

Waist-band 

Composite pillar, i.e., square or octagonal at base, 
then sixteen-sided and vrtta (Zw) = circular at 
the top 

Couple; state of being in union; the four classes 
of mithuna are: (a) ятачна (graceful), (b) atam 
(amorous), (c) Ячяха (in copulation) and (d) я“ 
(perverted) š 

Damsel on the threshold of youth whose bashíul- 
ness undermines her love 
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Mukhacatuski (8444547) 
Mukhamandapa (999°) 
Мша-Ргазада (47-9413) 


Muskau (59) 
Nabhi (ят) 
Nakha-Dana (73-317) 


Nakha-Ksata (77-73) 
Navandaka (919%) 
Nirandhara (fazarz) 


Nitamba (fara) 
Nivi-Bandha (78 -я:ч) 


Nrtta (3F) 


Nrtya (33) 
Ostha (miss) 
Paficamakara (4>чч1х) 


Paficandaka (5919354) 
Paíicanga (arg) 


Paficayatana (ч=чтяая) 
Parévalinda (qrsatfsrsa) 
Phalaka (aa) 
Praggriva (sa) 
Prasada (ятата) 
Praudha (%31) 


Purnànga (qut) 
Ranga-Mandapa (TF -#"37) 


Rathikas (xfa«r) 
Rati-Rasa (хіз-ха) 
Roma-Raji (#їн-+тїз) 


ж 


Рогсһ ~ 


Vestibule » 
Shrine proper; it is composed of three parts: pitha 
(Фә) = socle, mandovar& (но Ят) = wall and 
sikhara (frat) = spire А 2 
Two labia of the vulva y z 
Navel ° 
Unguiculations, leaving marks of*nails on female 
body i 

^ 


Nail-marks 
Nine-spired sikhara 
Temple without the 
(saferarr-qu) 

Buttocks 

Knot of the (under) lower garment; a popular 
motif of the Sanskrit poet and the Indian sculptor 
Pure dance with gesticulation with or without 
music 

Suggestive dance with abhinaya 

Lips 

Five elements of Tantric ritual: madya (ня) = 
wine; mansa (niv) = flesh; matsya (яа) = fish; 
mudra (Зат) = food and maithuna (444) = copu- 
lation 

Five-spired sikhara 

Plan of the temple when an additional nandika is 
inserted between karna and pratiratha 

Quincunx 

Aisle 

Vertical slabs alternating with pillarets 

Distylar portal 

Hindu temple 

Lady in the prime of youth whose love triumphs 
over her bashfulness 

Complete temple 

Or Nrtya-Mandapa (91-9729) = hall for theatri- 
cal purposes; asserably hall in a temple before the 


perambulatory passage 


sanctum 
Framed niches bearing images 
Sexual pleasure . < 


Faint streak of hair on the lower part ofethe 
female stomach 
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Rucaka (ҹә) e Square pillar 

Salā (gra) : Р Nave in Ше mandapa encompassed by the four 

) : pillars 

Sala-Bhanjika (strer-zfzsg) Attendant female sculpture generally shown 
standing by a tree 


Salilantara (fart Stressed corners 
Sambhoga-Srngfra Love in union 
(grs am) e 
Samvarana (FFT!) Bell roof 
Sandhara (aream) ° Or Sabhrama (#44) = temple hse an andha- 
x rika (aft) or the ambulatory for pradaksina 
(паат), i.e., circumambulation 
Sarvatobhadra (adaraz) Caturmukha; four-faced temple 
Sat-Gakra-Sadhana Rousing of Kundalini through Yoga and its 
(ча-чя-нтяя) ascending through Ше six cakras (lotuses) of the 
human body to Sahasrara 
Sikhara (Кат) Temple spire over Ше sanctum; its crowning 


members are: àmalasaraka (amaan) = myro- 
balan; candrika (ят) = capstone and kalaša 
(ват) — pitcher finial 


Sirga-Pattika (19-9) Top-band 
Smara-Mandira (sax-nfrax) Vagina; temple or seat of the god of love 
S$mgas (rq) Spirelets 
Srhgara (гат) Erotic sentiment; love 
Srhgàra-Caista (vzwtx-weer) Movement suggestive of amorous impatience 
Sroni-Sütra (sirdft-qa) Waist-cord 
Stambhika (aftr) Pillarets 
Stana-Uttariya (хач-зча) Upper cloth to cover breasts (medieval dupatta), 

forerunner of choli 
Sukanasa (жатат) Antefix to the fronton (upon the Sikhara) 
Surata (яха) Love; copulation 
Talacchanda (7733:7) Ground Plan 
Torana (аха) Cusped arch at the entrance; free-standing gate- 

way of two pillars conjoined by serpentine struts 
Tri-Anga (А-Я) Plan ofthe temple when an additional member, 

viz., pratiratha, is inserted between bhadra 

(central offset) and karna (corner) > 
Trivali (fadi) The three folds on the female stomach, a mark of 

: beauty 
Uddipana-Wibhava Е Factors that fan the flame of love “ 
за тчя-|е ята). 5 
Upastha (зчел) Мопѕ Мепегіѕ 
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Urahsrngas (зала) 
Urdhvacchanda (жєазёга) 
Uttaranga (s<) 


Vandanamalika (ағаяя ят) 


Vedika ere 
Venuko$a (aui) 


Vipralambha Srmgara 
(fasrerew TIT) 

Vitana (faara) 

Vrksika (afer) 


Yoni (mifa) 
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Leaning half-spires 

Elevation А А 
Lintel of the doorway of sanctum; it, has rathikàs 
(niches) bearing divinitigs, the» central one being 
of Adhinayaka (afaata%) = divinity to whom the 
temple is dedicated or his vahana —*vehicle 
Torana archway (e.g., in the porgh of the temple); 
they are of two types: Шка (zfewr) = caterpillar 
and Andola (ansta) = wave 

Blind balustrade ° 

End profile of the Sikhara T 

Love in separation 


Ceiling (lantern or corbelled) 

Beautiful young lady standing by the side of a 
tree (e.g., ASoka) pressing its stem by her left foot; 
Dohada motif; tree-nymph; dryad 

Female genital; vagina 
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Abhi jnana-Sakuntala, 105 Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, 158, 159, 160 
Abhinavagupta, 152 Chaturbhuj Temple, 37, 45, 47 
Adinath Temple, 43 Chaunsath Jogini Temple, 5, 26-28, 40, 91 
Agni-Purana, 127, 151, 152, 157, 168 Chitragupta Temple, 33-34 
Allahabad Museum, 161 Citra-Sutra, 135, 138, 146, 168, 169 
Allauddin Khalji, 6 Coomaraswamy, A.K., 19 
Amaru-Sataka, 108, 167 Cunningham, Alexander, 21, 44, 61 
Amaruka, 108 Dandin, 106, 148 | 
Anand, Mulk Raj, 136 Daía- Kumara-Qarita, 106 | 
Anandavardhana, 148, 150 Devapala, 39 
Ananga-Ranga, 111 Devi Jagdamba Temple, 32-34, 60, 112, 
Aparajitaprecha, 18, 158 113 | 
Artha-Sastra, 111, 115, 167, 168 Devi (Lakshmi) Temple, 36 У i 
Atharva-Veda, 78, 85 Dhaky, M.A., 19 Е 
Aurangzeb, 6 Dhananjaya, 102, 103, 151 | 
Ayurveda, 115 Dhanga, 3, 10, 35, 39 = 
Bana, 106, 141 Dhruvaswamini, 159 
Bhamaha, 147 Duladeva Temple, 44, 46-47, 114 
Bhamini-Vilasa, 137 Durga Temple, 161 
Bharata, 103, 126, 138, 148, 152 Fergusson, James, 61 
Bharavi, 105 Firoz Tughluq, 6 
Bhartrihari, 91, 107 Ganda, 3 
Bhattacbarya, Tarapada, 127 Gangoly, O.C., 127 
Bhavabhuti, 106, 152 Ghantai Temple, 40 
Bhoja, 128, 139, 148, 152, 170 Gichner, Lawrence E., 63 
Bilhana, 106, 108 Gita-Govinda, 109, 110, 130, 167, 169 = 
Bloch, T., 61 Guhyasamaja-Tantra, 86 НЕ 
Brahma Temple, 44-45 Gujari-Mahal Museum (Gwalior), 161 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad, 16, 92 Gupta Temple No. 17, Sanchi, 20 
Brhat-Samhita, 17, 22, 23, 126, 136, 137, 168, Gwalior Fort, 160 
169 e Ната-Сагиа, 106 ° 
Brick Temple, Bhitargaon, 21 Harsadeva, 9 
Brown, Percy, 61 Havell, E.B., 149 
Саига-Райса ка, 108, 167 Науайгза-Райпсагжга, 127 5 Ë 
Chandogya-Upanisad, 76 ` Jagannatha, Panditaraja, 101, 103, 137, 148, = 
Ch&ndragupta Maurya, 160 ° 167 š 
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Jaina Temple, Adinath, 26 

Jardine Museum (Khajuraho), 161 

Javari Temple, 45 

Jayadeva, 109, 110, 130, 167 

Jayavarmadeva, 35 

Kadambari, 106 

Kiratar juniya, 105 

Kalidasa, 62, 79, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 
146, 167 

Kama-Sitra, 110, 111, 112, 114, 115, 136, 137, 


167, 168 

Kandariya Майадеуа Temple, 28-32, 35, 37, 
49, 114, 122 ! 

Kaulavali-Nirna уай, 89 

Kautilya, 167 

Khakhra Temple, 44 

Kirttivarman, 3 

Kokkala, 10, 32, 35 

Ksirarnava, 18, 129, 130, 141-142, 168 

Kularnava-Tantra, 89 

Kumara-Sambhava, 104, 110, 146, 167, 169 

Kumbha, 141, 153 

Kuntaka, 148, 149 

Laksavarman, 39 

Lakshman Temple, 35, 37-39, 49, 60, 113, 114, 
115 

Leeson, 63 

Madanavarman, 3 

Mahanirvana-Tantra, 89 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 3 

Malati-Madhava, 106 

Malavikagnimitram, 79, 105 

Malla, Kalyana, 111 

Manasollasa, 137, 141, 169 

Mandana, 19 

Marshall, Sir John, 61 

Matangeshwar Temple, 39-40 

Matsya-Purana, 128 

Mayamatam, 130 

Meghadita, 79 

Mihirakula, 21 

Misra, Krsna, 106 

Moti Masjid, Agra, 40 

M rcchakatika, 106 

Mudraraksasa, 106, 159, 160 

Nandi Temple, 35-36 

Narada-Silpa, 130 . 

Natya-Sastra, 102, 112, 116, 126, 138, 141, 
142, 147, 152, 168, 169 


Nilkantha Mahadeva Temple, 46 
Niti-Sataka, 9r 

Nrtya-Ratna-Kosa, 141 : e 
Parshwanath Temple, 41-43, 60, 113 
Parvati Temple, Масһпа; 20, 36 
Prabodhaandrodaya-Nàtaka, 91, 106 
Ргаѕаїа-Майјагї, 18, А 
Rajyapala, 3 
Ramagupta, 159 
Reveda, 78 e 
Rtusamhara, 104 

Raghuvamsa, 79 7 

Ripa-Mandana, 158 5 
Sakta Tantra, 85 
Samarangana-Sutradhara, 18, 128, 139, 168 
Sambhoga-Srigara, 167 

Sambhu (Siva) Temple, 35 

Sankara, 151 

Sàradatanaya, 151 

Satapatha-Brahmana, 157 

Shantinath Temple, 43-44 

Shergill, Amrita, 136 

Sikandar Lodi, 6 

Silpa-Ratnam, 18, 130, 158 

Siva Kavi, 91 

Siva Temple, Bhumara, 20, 22 

Siva Vaidyanath Temple, 32, 35 
Somesvara, 137, 141 

Srngara-Prakasa, 152 
Srngara-Rasa-Prakarana, 152 
Srngara-Sataka, 91, 107 

Subandhu, 106 

Sukra-Niti-Sara, 123, 128, 156 
Sukracarya, 123, 156 

Sun Temple, Konark, 61 
Suprabhedagama, 130 

Strya Temple, Gwalior, 21 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 157 
Taittiriyopanisad, 147, 151 

Taj Mahal, 24, 26, 148 
Uttara-Rama-Carita, 152 
Vaikhanasa-Agama, 158 
Vairagya-Sataka, 91, 107 

Vajasaneye- Samhita, 75 

Vamana, 148 А 
Vamana Temple, 45-46 

Varaha Temple, 36 ^ 
Varahamihira, 22, 126, 136 
Vasavadatta, 106 - 
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Vastu-Maüjari, 19 

Vatsyayana, 110, 113, 114, 11% 116, 136, 167, 
168 : 

Vidyadhara, 3- 3 

Vikramanka-Deva-Carita 166 

Vikramorvasiya, 105 

Visakhadatta,«106, 159,7 

Vislfwanath Temple, 32, 34-36, 39 
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Visnudharmottara-Purana, 135, 138, 146, 158, 
168, 169 

Visnu-Purana, 157 

Viswanatha, 148, 150, 151, 152 

Vivekagandrodaya-Nataka, 91 

Woodroffe, Sir John, 85, 93 

Yasovarman, 3, 9, 39 

Zimmer, Heinrich, 22 
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